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CHAPTER 1 


STARLINGS’ MOOT 


“TI po hate last days,’’ said Robin, subsiding into a 
chair and stretching his long legs across the fire-place, 
so that no one else could get near to it. 

““T don’t,’ said Bunkle. “‘ A last day in one place 
always means a first day somewhere else! Exciting, I 
think it.’’ 

He took the last doughnut, spread some extra jam on 
it, and went back to the book he was reading. 

Robin looked thoughtfully at his thirteen-year-old 
brother. 

‘“ Always the little philosopher, aren’t you !’’ he said 
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derisively. ° “Why you’ve never been taken down several 
pegs at school beats me.’ 

Bunkle turned over a page and chewed contem- 
platively for a moment. 

Then, “I expect it’s because I’m so brilliant,’’ he 
said. 

“You conceited little . . .’’ began Robin, but Jill 
looked up from her knitting and said firmly, ‘‘ For good- 
ness sake don’t start arguing with him again, Robin. 
You know he always wins. Besides he’s only talking 
for effect. He’ll grow out of it.”’ 

Bunkle shot a suspicious glance at his pretty sister 
who was curled up in a corner of the window seat, but 
as she appeared to be busy counting her stitches he 
merely made a face at her and went back to his 
reading. 

“It’s been a good holiday, Rob, hasn’t it? ”’ Jill 
continued after a moment. “ Not quite such fun as 
being at home, of course. Nothing can ever be as nice as 
all being at Marsh House together, but it’s been awfully 
good for Mummy to have a real rest for once.”’ 

“Gosh, yes, it certainly was a bit of luck finding a 
house complete with maids,”’ agreed Robin. “It’s no 
good pretending I'll every like being boot-boy, and 
kitchen-hand, and valet-de-chambre in turn, even at 
home, because I shan’t.”’ 

_ Bunkle closed his book with one hand and picked up 
a last crumb of doughnut with the other. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t mind doing the chores,’”’ he said 
cheerfully. “In fact I rather like it. But I think the 
biggest bit of luck was getting a house properly in the 
country and yet near enough to London for Daddy 
to come down every night.”’ 

‘“* And what about me being able to come down too ?’”’ 
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queried Jill. “Or perhaps you don’t think that that 
was such luck? ”’ 

Bunkle grinned at her affectionately. 

“You're not so bad as girls go,”’ he replied con- 
descendingly. ‘‘ A job has been the making of you, Jill. 
You’re not half so bossy now you've been ordered 
about a bit yourself. In fact you’re almost human these 


days !”’ 
‘Almost human! TI like that!” exclaimed Jill. 
‘Robin, I rather think ... ”’ and laying down her 


knitting she rose and advanced towards the tea-table 
with a determined gleam in her eye. But before battle 
could be joined they heard their mother’s voice from 
upstairs. 

“ Jill! Robin!” she called. “Are your boxes 
ready : ? Edith says she can see the railway-van 
coming across the common.’ 

‘“‘ Mine is,’ Robin shouted back. 

‘“T’ve only got to lock mine,” answered Jill. “Pll 
come up. What about yours, Billy-boy ? ”’ she asked, 
turning to Bunkle who had moved to the window 
and was gazing out into the grey January evening. 

‘““Mine’s going with me tomorrow,’ he said over his 
shoulder. ‘“‘ I’m putting it in the cloak-room at Padding- 
ton and picking it up again on my way back from High 
Wycombe.”’ 

“It’s a pity we couldn’t all have been together for 
the next fortnight, too,’’ said Robin who always felt 
sentimental and sad at the end of every family re-union. 
“ Once I’m in the Army Heaven knows when we’ll all 
be under one roof again. But I’m glad Mummy’s able 
to go North with Daddy for a bit. It would have been 
pretty grim for her to have had to go home alone, feeling 
we might never all be together there again.” 
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“For goodness sake, Robin!’’ exclaimed Jill, 
laughing. “‘ Anyone would think we were all going to 
be bumped-off tomorrow. For aught you know you 
may get stationed quite near home and not go overseas 
for years. Daddy will probably be retired before long 
and [ll always be popping down from London for 
week-ends. As for Bunkle, he’ll be hanging about for 
four years anyhow, bless his little heart !’’ 

Blowing a derisive kiss at the two boys, Jill left the 
room, and they heard her run lightly upstairs and then 
the sound of her voice talking to their mother in the 
bedroom overhead. 

“Look !’’ said Bunkle suddenly. ‘‘ There come the 
starlings! They’re late tonight. Let’s go out and have 
a look at them, shall we ? ”’ 

“All right,’’ agreed Robin, to whom any form of 
action was better than hanging about with impending 
Good-byes looming over him, even though the Good-byes 
were still over twelve hours distant. 

He and Bunkle both put on coats The air was sharp 
with the promise of frost and they found that the many 
muddy patches stretching across the grass rides of the 
common already crackled at the edges as they skirted 
warily round them. 

“There comes another lot,’ said Bunkle, pointing 
to where, against the pink after-glow of the sunset, 
a wedge-shaped mass of black specks showed like a 
vast swarm of bees in the distance. “ I wonder what 
theyre up to? They usually come in _ before 
tea.” : 

“Yes, but we had tea very early, remember,’’ said 
Robin. The specks grew larger and larger and then with 
a roar a mass of starlings swept overhead, wheeled, 
rose, dipped, and wheeled again, to disappear over the 
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tangled thicket of thorn and bramble which edged 
the horizon to the northward. 

‘“Let’s walk across the common by the big ride and 
see where they’ve settled,”’ suggested Bunkle. “ If 
they haven’t been coming in for long we ought to have 
time to get there before they stop parliament- 
ing.” 

Robin agreed, and they walked in silence between the 
great thorn thickets, where the red of hips and haws 
and the smoky clouds of old-man’s beard showed how 
open the winter had been up to date. Under foot the 
grey-green turf felt dead to the touch of their feet and 
except where they stepped on a brittle twig or a dried 
leaf their footsteps made no sound as they went. 

At the end of the broad ride ran a big main road and 
crossing this they passed a little cluster of cottages 
grouped on the edge of a wider patch of the common. 
Then, turning off the open ground down a narrower 
ride, they suddenly plunged abruptly into the very 
heart of the thicket, pushing their way through the 
bushes which closed in on either side of them and behind 
them as they went. 

Bunkle led the way, keeping his eyes glued to the 
ground and following a faint but clearly defined track 
winding this way and that through the bracken. The 
thorn bushes and brambles now shut them in com- 
pletely from the outside world and every sound seemed 
dim and unreal and overlaid by a strange noise almost 
impossible to describe. At one moment it sounded like 
the vast humming of millions of insects, at another 
like some strange mechanical whirring. And always as 
they went it grew increasingly louder until Bunkle 
turned and laid a finger to his lips. 

“Shsh!”’ he said. ‘‘ They’re just ahead.” 
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Robin drew quietly abreast of him and there, where 
the little track they were following broadened into a 
clearing about a hundred yards square, they saw an 
amazing sight. The clearing had once held a cluster 
of very large thorn trees. The trees were in fact still 
there but every one was dead, and upon each bare 
branch and twig there perched starlings; rows upon 
rows of them, so closely packed together that the 
shape of the branches was all but lost in their blackness. 

Under the thorn trees the ground was bare of under- 
growth and white with the birds’ droppings, and from 
the throats of this tremendous feathered company 
came a ceaseless shrill chattering which was the sound 
the boys had been hearing as they walked. 

“Good Lord !’’ exclaimed Robin. “ I’ve never seen 
so many birds before in my life! Yes, it’s incredible. 
Look atthem! They’re just like locusts or something.”’ 

“T know!” said Bunkle proudly. “ This is a central 
moot. Not like the ordinary meeting-places we’ve 
seen before at home. I only stumbled on this one by 
accident,”’ 

“ But what on earth are they all doing? ’’ asked 
Robin. 

“J don’t know. I don’t think anyone knows,” 
said Bunkle. “‘ Not even people who really study birds. 
You know old Mr. Tompkins who lives in the house by 
the Post Office ? Well, he’s an ornithologist and a quite 
well-known one, too. I was talking to him one evening 
when the starlings were going over and he told me all 
about them, or at least as much as he knew. He says 
that all over the country there are several places where 
starlings meet. Little local gatherings first, then bigger 
divisional ones, and lastly what he called the great 
starling moots. There are only about a dozen or so of 
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those in the whole of England and this is one of them. 
The starlings come from miles and miles away. First 
they join up in companies, then form into battalions and 
then into armies. By the time we see them coming in 
here they’ve reached army size, and some of the birds 
may have come hundreds of miles from their real 
homes to get here.”’ 

‘“But what do they do when they are here? ”’ 
asked Robin incredulously. 

‘““Can’t you see?” answered Bunkle, laughing. 
‘‘ They talk and talk and talk! Or perhaps it’s their 
idea of community-singing! They do other things as 
well. If we wait a bit we may see them at it but I’m 
afraid it’s getting a bit dark.” 

As he spoke, suddenly without any warning the 
starlings rose into the air in a black mass, darkening 
the sky as they went, and in a moment the clearing was 
empty. 

“ Bother!’’ said Robin. ‘“ Something’s scared 
them.” 

“] don’t think so,’’ replied his younger brother. 
“ Listen |” 

“T can hear them in the distance,’’ said Robin 
after a second or two. ‘‘ But they sound a long way off. 
Have they settled somewhere else do you think? ”’ 

Bunkle shook his head. | 

‘ Not a long way off,”’ he said, ‘‘only a long way up”’ 
and he pointed to the sky. 

Robin craned his neck backwards and far, far, up, in 
the gathering dusk he could see the starlings rising, 
dipping, wheeling, turning, all in perfect order and 
unison. 

“They're doing their exercises,’’ said Bunkle. 
“You couldn’t beat them for precision in the finest 
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military tattoo any Army could stage. Sometimes they 
do them much lower, almost skimming the tree-tops, 
but on a fine clear evening like this they usually fly 
as high as they can. It’s absolutely super what they can 
do. Thousands and thousands of them together like 
that. Right wheel, left wheel, up, down, about turn, 
form fours, only it’s probably more like form four 
hundreds ! ’’ 

‘“T wish they’d all come down again,” said Robin. 

 They’re coming,’ Bunkle replied. ‘“‘ When they 
start making twirls and spirals like that it means the 
exercises are nearly over. They’ll fly in in relays now, 
one lot after another. You watch.”’ 

And even as he spoke, back came the birds, company 
after company of them, until almost as quickly as they 
had vanished they blackened the trees again. The only 
sound as they came in was the whirring of wings. 

“Like fifty million grasshoppers,’’ said Bunkle. 

But the moment the last bird was settled on its 
branch the deafening chatter broke out once more. 

“Now you know what they do, but I don’t think 
anybody knows why they do it,”’ said Bunkle. 

‘What would happen if we tried to get right up close 
to them ?”’ asked his brother. 

“They'd all go off, off like lightning, and what's 
more they wouldn’t come back tonight. This moot 
business is a very private affair. They don’t seem to 
mind being watched from a distance like this. Standing 
quietly and talking in whispers as we've been doing, 
they may not even have noticed we're here, but they 
would at once if we talked loudly or waved our arms 
about or anything.”’ 

Bunkle looked at his watch as he spoke. 

“‘ They'll be going to roost in a moment,’’ he went on. 
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‘“ Let’s get back on to the open common again. We 
might be in time to see them break up and dismiss 
and fly off to wherever they’re going to camp for the 
night.”’ 

a I can’t think how you always know where you are, 
when you're right inside the bushes like this,”’ said Robin 
as Bunkle led the way through the heart of the thicket 
again. | 7 
“JT don’t quite often,’ admitted Bunkle frankly. 
“ But I think I’ve always got a sort of feeling inside me 
which direction I ought to walk in, even if I’m not 
actually on the right path. I do happen to know this 
one’s right, though, because there’s a big wild cherry- 
tree standing up on the edge of the ride we’re making 
for and I always steer by that.”’ | 

Suddenly he stopped and peered into the bushes on 
his right. 

“Look !’’ he whispered. 

“What ?”’ asked Robin blankly. “I can’t see any- 
thing.”’ 

“ A furze hut. See ? ’’ said Bunkle, pointing to a spot 
in the bushes where the undergrowth seemed particu- 
larly dense and dark. 

Robin peered doubtfully. 

‘I can’t see anything,” he said. ‘‘ Only an extra 
tangly bit of thicket.”’ 

Bunkle shook his head and walked on rather quickly. 

“No,” he said positively. ‘‘ That’s a furze hut all 
right. I’ve found an old tumble-down one before now 
but that one looks quite new.” 

“ What is a furze hut, anyway, and why are you still 
talking in a whisper?’’ asked Robin, lengthening 
his stride to keep up with his young brother’s half-trot. 

‘The gyppers make them,” said Bunkle, still in a 
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low voice. ‘‘ Make them and live in them, and they’re 
about as private as the starlings’ moot. They use them 
as hide-outs when they’ve been in trouble, and even the 
police don’t come snooping round them unless they have 
to.” 

‘“You sound quite scared,’ said Robin, laughing. 

“Tam,” admitted Bunkle frankly. 

“Why? I thought you rather liked gypsies. What 
about your dark friend with the earrings, the one you 
~ hailed on the tow-path the other day? ”’ 

“There’s gypsies and gypsies,” said Bunkle in a 
non-committal voice, and as he spoke they found them- 
selves out on the main ride again and walking briskly 
in the direction of the road. 

Suddenly overhead came the whir of wings. 

“ There they go!’”’ said Robin. 

North, south, east, and west went the starlings, and 
as the boys watched they saw the great company of 
birds divide and sub-divide again and again until at 
last all that was left to see was some specks of black 
disappearing in the gathering darkness. 

As the boys reached the main road Robin gave a 
shout. ; 

“ Look, there’s Dad! He must have caught the early 
train for once. Hoi, Dad, stop!” — 

The rather dilapidated old car which had passed them 
coming from the direction of the station slowed down, 
stopped, reversed back to them, and a smiling face 
topped with a red-banded cap leant out of the window. 

“ Hullo, where have you two been? I should have 
thought it would have been a bit chilly for roaming in 
the gloaming?  It’ll be foggy later, too. The mist’s 
coming up from the river, fast. It’s as thick as soup in 
London already. That’s why I got off early. Hop in!”’ 
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Robin got in beside his father and Bunkle jumped into 
the back. 

‘““T’m glad you got off early, Dad. Now we'll all be 
able to have a nice long last evening together,’’ said 
Robin. 

“Oh, Lor,’’ groaned Bunkle. ‘‘ He’s off again! He’s 
been at it all day, Dad. Never no more’ing, never 
no more’ing, till Jill and I could scream.” 

Colonel de Salis dropped a hand on his elder son’s 
knee. 

‘“Never mind, Robin,’ he said kindly. “I hate 
coming to the end of things, too. Good old sentimental- 
ists, both of us, that’s what we are. All the same I 
don’t really feel that this is such a very end-y evening. 
You and Billy have both got a fortnight more before 
you go back to school, and Mum’s coming North with 
me. Jill’s the only one who really ought to have the 
‘leave’s up’ feeling badly.”’ 

“ Jill!’ scoffed Bunkle from the back. ‘“‘ Jill’s too 
busy wondering whether she’s going to meet the man 
she’s going to marry round every corner to be senti- 
mental about anything else.”’ 

‘“ How do you know?” asked his father, amusedly. 
‘ You’re being a bit sweeping, aren’t you? ”’ 

“Oh, all girls are like that when they leave school,”’ 
replied his younger son scornfully. “ Nail varnish 
and lip-stick and powdering their noses all the time.”’ 

Colonel de Salis skilfully swung the car off the main 
road into the big stable yard, backed into the garage, 
and switched off the engine. Then he turned round and 
grinned at Bunkle. 

“You wait, Billy,” he said. ‘One day you'll spend 
about an hour tying a bowtie or deciding which pullover 
looks best with your new plus-fours, and for just the 
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same reason as Jilly paints her nails that positively 
frightful colour! Come along in, boys. It’s cold out 
here.” 

“IT bet I won’t,’’ murmured Bunkle under his breath. 
‘“ All this love business is a lot of rot, J think.” 

And still muttering he followed his father and brother 
into the house. 








CHAPTER II 


THE WASHING BILL 


RosIN and his father were the first to leave the house 
next morning. Colonel de Salis had to spend the day 
at the War Office and Robin had to go up to London 
early in order to catch a train to the Midlands where, of 
his own desire, he was going to take a special short 
Engineering Course before going back to school for his 
last term there. Jill still had one more day of her holiday 
to go, so she and her mother and Bunkle were travelling 
up to Town later in the morning, in order that they 
might all three lunch together and go to a theatre, 
before Mrs. de Salis joined her husband on the night 
train to Scotland and Bunkle caught an evening train 
from Paddington to High Wycombe where he was to 
spend a fortnight with a school friend. 
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They all breakfasted together early, for Mrs. de Salis 
had a good deal to see to before finally leaving the 
house which they had rented furnished just for the 
Christmas holidays. It was a cold foggy morning 
and her husband frowned as he opened the garden-door 
to go across to the garage and fetch the car. 

‘“ Brrr,”’ he said to Jill who was peering out beside 
him. ‘“‘I bet it will be like ink up in Town. Let’s hope 
it clears a bit before you and Mum and Bunkle get 
there. I wonder if I ought to put the car into Robertson’s 
straight away and order a taxi to take you three to the 
station ? ”’ 

Jill followed her father into the garage yard and 
wrinkled up her nose in disgust as the grey damp mist 
swirled about them. 

“It’s pretty foul,’’ she agreed, “‘ but it may clear 
quite suddenly, you know. I tell you what, Daddy, I’ll 
come into Maidenhead with you now anyway, and if it 
seems much worse down by the river I'll shove the car 
into Robertson’s, order a taxi, and bus straight out 
again. Even if the buses aren’t running I’ll have time 
to walk out.” 

“Good idea,” agreed her father. “ We ought to get 
into the station all right, because one of you can go 
ahead with a torch across the common if the worst 
comes to the worst, and after that we've only got to hug 
the kerb the whole way in. But we'd better get off at 
once. Tell Robin and Bunkle to bring the bags out here 
and we'll load up in the garage. It’s too cold for hanging 
about outside the front door.”’ 

When the car was finally packed up, and Robin and 
Jill and their father were all ready to start, Bunkle and 
his mother came out to see them off. 

“Do be careful, Jim,” said Mrs. de Salis, with a 
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worried look on her face. “I’m always terrified when 


there’s a fog like this.”’ 
Her husband kissed her and climbed into the car. 
“Don’t fuss, dear,’ he said reassuringly. “It may 


be clearer once we're off the common and I’m not going 
to attempt to hurry. If it’s thick all the way up the line 
we'll be late anyway, so it’s no good worrying about 
catching the 8.30. It may lift a bit before you have 
to come up, but if you find it very thick in Town I 
think you’d better give the theatre a miss, darling, and 
get up to Euston early. We simply can’t risk not catch- 
ing that train, and I reckon I ought to be clear by 
4.0 or 5.0 o'clock. Jill, you'll have to see Bunkle off 
by an earlier train, too, and then get back to your digs 
as quickly as you can.”’ | 

Mrs. de Salis agreed and watched Robin guide the 
car out of the garage yard, and then saw both him 
and it swallowed up in the fog. 

“T rather wish Jill hadn’t gone in with Daddy,” she 
said to Bunkle. “If the buses aren’t running yet she’ll 
have a horribly cold walk back all alone.”’ 

“Nothing to what she may have getting across 
London tonight, Mum,’ said Bunkle cheerfully. 
“Come on! I’m absolutely frudged standing out here.”’ 

They went back into the comforting warmth of the 
house. 

“ Anything I can do to help, Mum ? ”’ asked Bunkle. 

“No, darling, thank you,” replied his mother as she 
started to go upstairs. Then on the third step she paused 
“Oh, Billy, yes, there is! I’ve just remembered. I 
still owe old Mrs. Green for that odd lot of washing 
Daddy sent. I’d send her a postal order but I’ve 
forgotten the name of her cottage, and though she’d 
probably get it if I just put ‘next to the Post Office ’ 
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I’d rather not risk it. Would you awfully mind just 
slipping round there with it? I don’t think you can 
possibly get lost as you've only got to keepclose to the 
garden wall and the paddock fence all the way.” 

“O.K. Mum,” said her youngest cheerfully. “ I'll 
go. But I think that Pll just have some more coffee and 
another piece of toast and butter first. Standing about 
outside has made me simply ravenous.”’ 

His mother laughed. 

‘TI don’t know where you put it all! ’’ she remarked. 
“But don’t be too long eating, darling. Edith will want 
to get the things cleared away early today, you know.” 

Then, as she continued up the stairs, “‘ You’ll find 
the bill and the money lying on the drawing-room 
desk’’ she called over her shoulder. 

Bunkle went back into the dining-room, scraped the 
remains of butter and marmalade off their dishes, 
spread the result on the last bit of toast, poured himself 
a final cup of coffee and ensconced himself in a chair by 
the fire with the previous day’s paper spread out 
beside him. He had already digested all the news and 
now was engrossed in the Personal Column and adver- 
tisements, which he always read from end to end, 
because, as he said, you never knew what might come in 
useful. 

This task occupied him happily for about half-an- 
hour, until at last becoming aware of Edith’s reproach- 
ful glances at his still unemptied cup he sighed, gulped 
down the now tepid coffee, and grinned at her. 

“ There you are, bless you,’’ he said. “ I'll come and 
help you wash up if you like.” 

Edith smiled back at him reluctantly. Somehow no 
one could stay disapproving for very long with Bunkle. 

“No thanks,’ she said. ‘‘ The pantry’s not big 
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enough for the two of us, by a long chalk. You'd best 
get along and finish your packing. You'll be needing to 
start early unless this fog lifts.”’ 

‘“‘T have finished,’’ Bunkle replied. “‘ I meant to go in 
with Jill and Daddy so I got it all done before breakfast. 
But when I saw the fog I didn’t let on. Walking in 
front with a torch wasn’t my idea of bliss !”’ 

‘Well, of all the selfish boys,’’ began the maid. 

‘Not at all,’’said Bunkle loftily. ‘‘ Robin’! do it just 
as well as I could have. It’s just a silly convention 
making the youngest do all the dirty jobs. And if a 
little superior brain-work can get me out of it it’s only 
common-sense.” 

He departed from the room with dignity, and fetching 
his coat and cap from the hall and his mother’s note 
from the crews 700) he sallied forth into the 
cold. 

Now that it was fully daylight the fog did not seem 
quite so dense as it had in the early morning, but it was 
still thick enough to be very unpleasant and seemed to 
muffle every sound and wrap him in a clinging shroud 
of cold and damp. He thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and broke into a jog-trot to keep himself warm. 
After a minute or two he felt a large dew-drop beginning 
to collect on the tip of his nose but decided that it 
wasn't worth taking out his handkerchief and getting 
his fingers cold before he reached his destination. So 
he sniffed and puffed and puffed and sniffed, keeping 
steadily along the frosty track by the garden wall 
and then beside the fence which bordered the long 
paddock at the end. Every now and then the fog 
thinned a little up above and he could see the gaunt 
bare skeleton of a tree looming grey and mysterious 
or the shadowy outline of a group of thorn bushes. 
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But for the most part he could only just see enough to be 
able to keep to the track he was following and was quite 
glad when he rounded the far end of the paddock and 
saw a dark mass ahead of him, which he knew to be the 
little clump of buildings containing the village shop and 
Post Office and the cottage he was seeking. 

‘“‘T bet the others have had a stinking drive in,” he 
muttered as he made his way up the narrow garden 
path. 

He had delivered his note and was starting homewards 
when he heard his name called and saw the Postmistress 
standing at the door of the Post Office. 

“Ts that you, Master William ? ”’ 

“Yes, it’s me all right,’ replied Bunkle, turning 
back reluctantly. ‘“‘ What is it?” 

The old lady came down the road towards him beam- 
ing all over her kindly face. 

“Now there’s a bit of luck!’ she said. “‘ A telegram 
came for you last night but I hadn’t anyone tosend with 
it and I couldn’t ’phone up as your line’s out of order. 
jJim’s not out from Maidenhead yet, so there’s no one 
but me in the office and I was afraid that it might miss 
you as I knew you were all off this morning.” 

Bunkle took the orange envelope from her. 

“All right,’’ he said. ‘ I'll do telegraph-boy for you. 
Who’s it for, Daddy or Mummy?” 

“ Neither,’’ replied the Postmistress, going back into 
the shop. “ It’s addressed to you.” 

“Me ? ’’ said Bunkle, surprised. “‘ I’d better come in 
and see what it says. I can’t read it properly out here 
in this mucky half-light.”’ 

He turned back and followed the Postmistress back 
into the cheerful warmth and light of the village store, 
slitting open the envelope as he did so. The telegram 
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was rather a long one and he read it through quickly at 
first and then again more slowly. 

The old woman watched him anxiously. 

‘Not bad news, I hope? ”’ she asked. 

‘“N-no,’’ answered Bunkle doubtfully. ‘It’s quite 
all right, thank you, though it may mean that I'll have 
to alter my plans a bit.” 

He scrumpled up the telegram and thrust it into his 
pocket. 

‘Good-bye,’ he added as he opened the door, 
causing a cracked bell to jangle discordantly in the 
background. “‘ Good-bye and I hope it won’t be so very 
long before I’ll be seeing you again.”’ 

If anyone had been about when Bunkle returned from 
his little expedition, they would have noticed that his 
face bore an expression of deep thought, but Jill, who 
had got back safely by ‘bus from the station, was 
upstairs with her mother giving the finishing touches 
to their packing and the two maids who belonged to the 
house were somewhere in the back regions; so that 
no one noticed him as he took off his things and went in 
search of the paper he had been reading after breakfast. 
After studying it for a few minutes he picked up a 
Great Western Railway Co. time-table and became 
equally engrossed in that, then he began to grin 
quietly to himself and, replacing the time-table where 
he had found it, wandered through the swing-door 
into the kitchen whistling piercingly through his 
teeth. 

Mrs. Bryant, the cook, looked up at him doubtfully. 
She had learnt enough about Bunkle in three short 
weeks to be a bit suspicious of that particular whistle. 

“What are you wanting, Master Billy? If you 
haven't got nothing to do, I’ve got plenty !”’ 
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‘ T’m not wanting anything,”’ said Bunkle innocently, 
perching on the edge of the table. “I just thought I’d 
come in for a last chat before I left.”’ 

“You and your chats!’’ sniffed the cook. ‘ What 
do you want to chat about at this hour of the morning 
anyhow? Isn’t it about time you were getting off 
for the train?” 

Bunkle ignored the hint and continued placidly 
swinging his legs. 

‘* Are you and Edith starting your holidays today ? ”’ 
he queried. 

‘ What’s that got to do with you? ’’ countered Mrs. 
Bryant at once. 

“Nothing,” said Bunkle. ‘1 was only just making 
conversation. I just thought it was a pretty stinking 
sort of day for you to start them if you ave starting 
them.”’ 

“Well, we aren’t, as it happens,” said the cook. 
“Edith and me both want to do a few days’ cleaning 
before we go, so that we shan’t have it hanging over us 
like, while we’re away.” 

Bunkle stood up. 

“ Well, I hope you'll have very nice ones when you 
do go,” he said. ‘‘ Good-bye, Mrs. Bryant. We've 
enjoyed our time here enormously and the Christmas 
dinner you cooked for us was simply super.” 

He smiled at her cherubically as he left the kitchen 
and the cook pushed her grey hair back from her fore- 
head and, with a puzzled look on her face, gazed at the 
door as it closed behind him. 

““ Now what mischief is the boy hatching now ? ’”’ she 
murmured to herself. ‘‘ That politeness means trouble 
for someone ! ”’ 





CHAPTER III 


DON’T FLAP 


UsuaLty the mid-morning train to London was 
comfortably empty, but today owing to the fog so many 
people had failed to catch the earlier one that it was 
absolutely packed. Mrs. de Salis was lucky enough 
to get a seat in the middle of a carriage, but Jill had to 
perch on her suitcase in the corridor and Bunkle wasn’t 
even able to do that, but had to stand uncomfortably 
inside a carriage, wedged between a tall sailor smoking 
avery potent pipe and two girls who carried on an 
animated conversation with each other all the time. 

Bunkle felt aggrieved. He had looked forward to 
curling himself up in a corner with a new book which 
he had been given for Christmas and had not so far 
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had time to read. So he stood and scowled, listening 
to the rhythm of the train wheels and trying to peer 
past the sailor at the ghostly landscape slipping past 
the window. Clumpety-clonk, clumpety-clonk .. . 
“and so, my dear, I said to mother, if we’ve got to look 
after the old lady for goodness sake let’s have her near 
at hand, so mother booked her a room at the pub”’ 

. suddenly Bunkle realised that the rhythm of 
the train wheels was getting mixed up with the conver- 
sation of the two girls beside him, so he gave up trying 
to look out of the window, out of which he could really 
see nothing, and listened to them. 

“It’s very low-lying really down by the river, isn’t 
it ? ’’ girl number Two was saying. 

“Yes, it’s not the place J should choose for the 
winter,’ agreed her companion. “ But we just couldn’t 
get her in anywhere else. I don’t suppose she’ll turn 
a hair. She’s as tough as you make ‘em although 
she’s over seventy. And after all she doesn’t have to 
catch a train to Town every day, so she won't have to 
grope about in a fog or be paddled up the street in 
a punt if they get the floods out. If that happens 
she'll probably sit at an upper casement and call out 
words of advice and encouragement to the unfortunates 
down below, and get a terrific kick out of it ! ” 

Her friend laughed. 

“Well, I’m glad she’s not my responsibility,’ she 
said. ‘‘ When does the old lady take up residence ? ”’ 

“She’s there, diready. Wig, jewels, and all!” 

‘“ Jewels ? ’’ queried the other girl. 

“Darling, yes! The old thing was once lady-in- 
waiting to some Royalty or other and she’s got enough 
jewellery to stock a shop, and carts it all round with her 
wherever she goes.” 
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‘‘ But isn’t she afraid it’ll get stolen ? ”’ 

“We all are, but she just says, “ My dears, I’m an old 
woman and I can’t take it with me to Heaven or Hell, so 
why shouldn’t I enjoy it while I can?’ And doesn’t 
she enjoy it, too! Comes down in a different frock 
and a different set of jewels every night.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say she still dresses for dinner 
every night and all that?” 

“ Darling, absolutely without fail ! The last time she 
stayed with us Mummy explained that we hardly ever 
dressed during the week these days because Daddy 
and I were usually too late home or too tired to bother ; 
and Aunt Emily just raised her eyebrows and said in 
tones of withering scorn, “Of course, my dear, in your 
own house you can do as you please, but as I have 
plenty of time and, thank God, the use of my wits as 
well as my limbs, I prefer to maintain the standards to 
which I have been accustomed.’ ”’ 

“Gosh !’’ said her friend in an awe-struck voice. 

“ Yes,”’ laughed the other. “ And what’s more when 
she did come down in full fig, and sat there blazing 
with the emeralds or the rubies or whatever they were 
that night, the old thing had such an air that, though by 
rights she ought to have looked perfectly ridiculous, 
all that happened was that we felt like children with 
jammy mouths!” 

' “ Well, I should think she’ll shake up the old pub 
pretty considerably !’’ said her friend. ‘‘ I’ve heard 
they’re mostly daily-breaders staying there and I 
believe that at the moment they're frightfully short of 
staff.”’ 

Just then the train began to glide into the platform at 
Paddington and the rest of the conversation was lost in 
the rush and bustle of people collecting their belongings. 
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There was a long queue for taxis and when they 
reached the tail of it Mrs. de Salis stopped and turned 
to her children . 

‘The fog seems much thinner now,” she said. “ But 
I’m still rather afraid it may come down again badly 
tonight. Daddy and I have simply got to catch our 
train so I don’t think I ought to risk putting my 
luggage in the cloak-room here and fetching it later. 
We'll have to give the theatre a miss, darlings, I’m 
afraid, and be content with lunch and a cinema instead. 
What I think we’d better do is to take my luggage along 
to Euston now, and then we can all plunge into the 
Underground there and go straight down to my Club 
for lunch. No use trying a Restaurant after 1 o'clock. 
We'd never get a table with London so full. We’ll see if 
there’s a good film showing fairly early at some cinema 
we can get to easily by Underground too. Jill, you’d 
better go along with Billy and the porter and put his 
bike and luggage and your suitcase in the cloak-room 
here. From the length of this queue I should think you’d 
have heaps of time to get there and back before I 
reach the head of it, but if by any chance you find me 
gone when you come back, take the Underground and 
join me at the Club.” 

They were lucky, however, for at the cloak-room there 
were only one or two people in front of them, and when 
they got back to the taxi queue they found that their 
mother was still two or three places from the head of it, 
so they stood beside her and before long they had all 
three piled into a taxi and were driving out of the station 
together. 

In the streets they found that the fog seemed to have 
lifted completely in patches but still to be very thick in 
some places, and there was a gloomy yellow look about 
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the sky which showed that a complete blanket might 
descend upon them again at any moment. 

‘“‘T do loathe fog,” said Jill as they drove along the 
Euston Road. “ Quite apart from not being able to get 
about I hate the feel of it in my throat and nose.”’ 

Her mother laughed. 

“London fogs are nothing to what they used to be,”’ 
she said. “ When I was a little girl not only were they 
as thick as 1t was on the common this morning, but they 
used to be so full of coal smoke that they were absolutely 
black as well, and everything one touched was grimy, 
too. One blow of the nose and one’s handkerchief 
looked as if 1t had been in the sweep’s bag! Iremember 
once when I was quite little being taken just outside 
the front door where there was a street lamp, and even 
standing right underneath it I couldn’t see the light ! ”’ 

When Mrs. de Salis’s luggage had been safely 
deposited at Euston they all dived underground and by 
half-past one were eating an excellent lunch at her 
Club. Then by great good luck they found that 
a film which they all wanted to see was showing 
at a cinema just round the corner, so they had 
a happy afternoon together. But when they came 
out of the cinema at a quarter to five all the street lamps 
were blurred, and as they breathed in the cold air it made 
them catch their breath and cough. 

“This is just what I was afraid of,’’ said Mrs. de 
Salis looking anxiously at her watch. ‘‘ The fog’s right 
down again and the traffic’s simply crawling. It’s no 
use thinking of a taxi, even if we could get one, so I’m 
afraid that we can’t go anywhere for tea together. If we 
do we'll find that it’s the rush-hour on the Underground 
afterwards. I think we’d better walk as far as Piccadilly 
Circus together and there, darlings, I’m afraid that we'll 
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have to say Good-bye, because I think I'd better go 
straight up to Euston. We’ll be well ahead of the 
crowd now and I expect you two could probably get a 
late tea at the hotel at Paddington, Jill. And with 
any luck I may perhaps find that Daddy has got to 
Euston before me, in which case we'll probably have 
something to eat there, too, just in case we only get 
second dinner on the train.” 

“TI can’t help hating the thought of your going so far 
away, Mummy,” said Jill, taking her mother’s arm and 
giving it a squeeze as they made their way cautiously 
along the pavement. 

“Why, darling, the north of Scotland's not really so 
_ very far off!” replied her mother, laughing. “ And 
anyhow I don’t think I'll have more than a fortnight 
with Daddy, or three weeks at the most, because after 
that I’m afraid that he’s going to be stationed for a bit 
where there’s nowhere for wives to stay. So I'll be 
home again almost before you know it.”’ 

Bunkle said nothing. He was striding along with his 
mouth very firmly shut and a far-away expression on his 
face. His mother looked down at him and smiled to 
herself. Her youngest had never indulged much in 
tender farewells. For him, she knew, the family 
holiday had ended as they drove away from the house 
that morning. In his own mind farewells had already 
been said and that chapter closed, and he was now 
probably busily contemplating what lay ahead of 
him. 

At Piccadilly Circus station, although the real rush- 
hour had not yet started, the booking-hall was already 
packed with people all anxious to get out to their homes 
in the suburbs and the country before the fog outside 
London became as bad as it already was in the city. 
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‘“T wish I didn’t have to leave you here,’’ said Mrs. 
de Salis looking a little worried. “I’m afraid you may 
be very late getting down to High Wycombe, Billy. 
Still the house isn’t very far from the station, that’s 
one thing, and you know your way well. Be sure 
to give my love to Peter. As for you, Jilly,” she went 
on without noticing Bunkle’s silence, “‘I know it’s 
quite ridiculous to fuss about a really grown-up daughter 
but Ido! Be very careful, darling, and get back to your 
digs the moment you've seen Billy into his train.”’ 

‘“T will, Mummy,’ promised Jill, giving her mother 
a hug. “‘ You needn’t worry about me, honestly. I can 
take the Inner Circle right round to Gloucester Road 
and when I get above ground I’ve only got to turn to the 
right and cling to the area railings and I’m there. 
Good-bye, and have a lovely time up North.”’ 

‘And be sure you bring back some real short-bread !’’ 
added Bunkle. 

“‘ Greedy brat ! ’’ laughed his mother and kissed him 
lightly on the cheek. “‘ Keep out of trouble while you’re 
with the Coopers if you can, which I doubt. Mrs. Cooper 
is a sensible woman, thank Heavens, and if she can cope 
with Peter I expect she can cope with you, too. After 
all, it’s not the first time she’s had to. Good-bye! 
God bless you !’’ and in a second, with a last gay wave 
of the hand, she was gone. 

Bunkle caught Jill by the arm. 

“Come on,” he said. “Don’t stand there dreaming! 
It’s this way for Paddington. I’m starving !”’ 

Teas were still being served when they reached the 
Great Western Hotel and luckily just as they entered the 
lounge two people got up and went out, so that Jill and 
-Bunkle were able to slip straight into comfortable 
armchairs. 
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Jill took off her hat, leaned her fair head back 
against the cushion, and beckoned to a waiter. 

‘“T’m glad Mum suggested us coming here,’’ she 
said, after she had given him their order. “I should 

only have thought of a cup of tea and a bun at the 
station buffet.”’ 
Her eyes strayed towards the clock whose hands 
pointed to half-past five, as the waiter set a tray down 
in front of them. 
‘ What time does your train for High Wycombe leave 
Bunkle ? I’ve forgotten.”’ 
Her young brother bit deeply into a sandwich before 
he replied. 
“T’m catching the 6.35. But not to High Wy- 
combe!”’ 
Jill sat up and poured out the tea. 
‘What do you mean, not to High Wycombe? ” 
she said, as she dropped a lump of sugar into a cup of 
tea and passed it to him. 
A slow smile began to curve the corners of Bunkle’s 
mouth as he felt in his pocket and drew out the crumpled 
orange envelope. 
“ Read that,’’ he said and took another sandwich. 
Jill smoothed out the telegram. 

“Terribly sorry must put you off,” she read out. 
‘* Whole household down with ’flu my wife seriously ill 
pneumonia, Cooper.’ Goodness, I am sorry ”’ said Jill, 
and then as the full meaning of the wire dawned upon 
her. ‘“ Bunkle, when did this come? ”’ 

“ After breakfast,’’ replied her brother. 

“But why on earth didn’t Mummy tell me? ”’ 

Bunkle reached foracake. 

“Mummy doesn’t know,” he said placidly. 

His sister stared at him aghast. 
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‘“Doesn’t know ?’’ she echoed blankly. ‘‘ Then 
what. . .?” 

‘““Keep> your hair on,” said Bunkle. “Mummy 
doesn’t know because luckily the wire was addressed to 
me and I didn’t tell her. I jolly well wasn’t going to 
have Mum’s little jaunt with Daddy spoilt, see ? ’’ 

Jill glanced hurriedly at the clock and started to get 
up, but her brother caught her arm and pulled her down 
into her chair again. 

“Now don’t flap!”’ he said firmly. ‘It’s not the 
least use thinking you can rush off and catch Mummy 
at Euston or anything futile like that, because you 
can’t force me to go with you and if you go alone I 
just shan’t be here when you come back! Besides 
I’ve got everything taped. Sit down and have your tea 
and I’ll tell you my plan.” 

Poor Jill, looking rather distracted, did as she was 
told, and Bunkle, after fumbling in another pocket, 
produced a newspaper cutting and laid it beside the 
telegram. 

“ Now, read that,’’ he commanded. 

‘ “ Wanted, intelligent boy to help generally in river- 
side hotel during temporary shortage of staff, good food, 
living accommodation, and wages. Apply the Manager, 
Blue Boys, Riversedge.’”’ Jill frowned over it. 
‘What’s this got to do with it?” she asked. 

‘ That boy,” said Bunkle, ‘‘is me!”’ 

“You? ’”’ said his sister blankly. ‘“‘ What do you 
mean ? ” 

“T’m going to apply for the job,”’ said her brother. 
‘‘ Now stop,” he went on as Jill started to speak. 
“Wait till you hear what I’ve got to say. Why 
Shouldn’t I take a job for a fortnight ? I could do witha 
little extra pocket-money and after all cleaning boots 
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and shoes and helping generally is only what we all 
have to do at home.” 

“I’ve never heard anything so crazy,’ said Jill. 
‘Of course you can’t do it. I’dnever dream of letting 
you.” 

‘‘ I wonder how you think you're going to stop me ? ”’ 
he said with a grin. 

“Why, wire Mummy, of course!”’ said his sister. 
“ That is if you won’t be sensible and admit that when 
she’s away you ought to do what J tell you.”’ 

Bunkle looked quite unperturbed. 

“ All right,”’ he said. ‘‘ Wire away. With luck you'll 
get an answer the day after tomorrow. And what do you 
propose to do with me in the meantime ? ”’ 

“Aunt Georgie,” said Jill firmly. “ I’ll ring her up 
the moment we've finished tea.”’ 

Bunkle took another sandwich. 

“Aunt Georgie’s down in Devonshire. Had you 
forgotten ? ’’ he said. “ The flat’s shut up.”’ 

Jill looked put out. 

“Bother! Yes. I had forgotten,” she said. 

“ Now listen,’’ Bunkle went on persuasively. ‘It ts 
a good idea, honestly, Jill. It will give me something 
to do and if I’m working hard I shan’t have time to be 
bored. All I want now is for youto write me areference. 
You know. ‘ Honest, clever, and industrious,’ and so 
on.” 7 
“But you can’t go and apply for a job tonight,” 
cried Jill. “ Even if it was a good idea, which it isn’t. 
It’s absolutely mad.” 

‘Of course I can’t,” said Bunkle reasonably. ‘‘ But 
you haven’t heard the whole of my plan yet. Tonight 
I shall go back to Hedges. Edith and Mrs. Bryant are 
going to be there for several days to do the cleaning. 
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Mrs. Bryant told me so this morning. And they'll 
look after me all night. I'll take my bike and a suitcase 
with me and tomorrow morning I'll go and apply for 
the job. If I get it, I bet I hold it down for a fortnight ! 
It will be huge fun and I shan’t be being a nuisance to 
anyone.”’ 

‘But supposing they’ve already got a boy? ”’ said 
Jill. “‘ Then where are you? Don’t be silly, Bunkle. 
There must be a better plan if only we could think of it.’ 

“ Well, «f you can think of one I’m all set to listen,”’ 
said Bunkle magnanimously. ‘‘ But you won’t find it 
easy, I warn you.” 

“We'll ring up the Rectory at home,” said Jill. 
“They'd always have you, I know.” 

Bunkle shook his head. 

“ They’ve got all the grand-children there for Christ- 
mas, and the twins are in quarantine for chicken-pox. 
It’s one of the few things I haven’t had and it would 
muck me up for going back to school.”’ 

“ Well then, John Snagge,’’ said Jill. “ You could be 
jolly useful there.”’ 

“He’s away until next week, buying bullocks or 
something, and his housekeeper’s on holiday.”’ 

“Dr. Wilson, then ? ”’ 

“ They’re full up, too, I know. Of course if I don't get 
the job the only thing I could do would be to go home. 
I suppose I could sleep in the house and ask the Allens 
if I could feed with them in their cottage. But it would 
be awfully grim being all alone there. I think I’d get 
the heebie-jeebies at night !”’ 

‘* But of course you can’t be all alone in Marsh House,” 
said his sister, looking more and more worried every 
minute. ‘‘ Oh dear, look at the time! I wish I could 
think of something.” 
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Bunkle got up and patted her on the shoulder. 

‘Now doan’t ’e worrit, me dear,” he said. ‘ Baby 
brother can look after himself all right. You'll see. 
Just come over to that writing-desk and give me a 
reference, there’s a good girl.”’ 

Looking rather dazed, his sister followed him across 
the room. 

‘““T don’t know what to write,’’ she said helplessly. 
“‘T’ve never even seen a reference, let alone written 
one.”’ 

Bunkle laid a sheet of paper in front of her. 

“T thought it would look better written on Marsh 
House paper,” he said. ‘So I snaffled a bit from 
Mummy’s_ writing-table this morning. Write? 
Oh, just write something like this..... ‘I have 
known William de Salis... .’” 

“You can’t use your own surname if I’m signing it,”’ 
objected Jill. 

“All right then, I'll call myself William Sales. 
Go on. ‘I have known William Sales since he was a 
child. He comes from a very superior family and is a 
nice honest boy. He worked for me during the summer, 
doing boots and shoes and odd jobs about the house, 
and I found his work quite satisfactory.’ There, 
that ought to do the trick ! ”’ 

“T still feel it’s all absolutely wrong and qutte crazy 
and that Mummy would have forty fits if she knew,” 
said Jill as she signed ‘and blotted the reference. ‘‘ But 
I can’t think what else to do with you. Even if I tooka 
room for you in the Hotel here for tonight, I’m certainly 
not going to have you prancing about London all day 
on your own tomorrow while I’m at work. I think it 
was unpardonable of you to keep that wire a secret ! ”’ 

“Not at all,” said her brother firmly. “If I’d told 
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Mummy she'd have cancelled her holiday with Daddy 
and had a deadly fortnight alone at home with me, 
and I just wasn’t going to let her. Now, I'll tell you 
what. If you like to try and think out a better scheme 
tonight, go ahead! I’ve got your telephone number and 
if anything goes wrong I’ll ring you up after seven 
tomorrow evening. If I don’t get the job I’ll spend 
another night at Hedges and then if you haven't 
thought of a plan I'll just have to go home. But if 
I don’t ring up you'll know everything’s O.K. Come on. 
I’ve only just time to get my stuff out of the cloak-room 
and catch the train.” 

Jill shook her head. 

“ It’s all wrong, I’m sure,’’ she said miserably. “‘ Stull, 
I don’t think that you can come to much harm going 
back to Hedges for the night and as soon as I get 
back to my digs I’ll do some telephoning and see if I 
can fix up anything better for you at home. J don't 
want to spoil Mummy’s fortnight with Daddy either, 
but I’ll wire to her this moment unless you promise me: 
to telephone me tomorrow evening in any case, and to. 
do exactly what I tell you if I can make better arrange-. 
ments.’ 

“ All right,’’ said Bunkle reluctantly, after a pause. 
‘ I suppose I’ll have to promise. Only do stop going: 
on about it or I’ll miss my train.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV 


LAST BUS GONE 


““ WELL, that’s that ! ’’ thought Bunkle to himself as the 
crowded train drew slowly out of the station. ‘‘ Poor 
old Jill, she 7s in a flap! But anyhow Mummy's well 
away so she can’t fuss, and that’s the main thing.” 

He glanced round at his fellow passengers, but none 
of them seemed interesting. They were all business men 
engrossed in their évening papers, so he wedged 
himself against an inner window of the corridor and 
managed to read several chapters of his new book 
before at last, after crawling and stopping and stopping 
and crawling, the train reached Maidenhead forty 
minutes late. | 

Bunkle shivered as he stepped on to the platform and 
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the fog swirled round him cold and dank. It took hima 
little time to leave his bicycle in the cloak-room and as 
he made his way across the station yard to the bus- 
stop he began to have a faint feeling that the plan 
which had seemed so exciting in the morning, and so 
obvious when sitting with Jill in the warmth of the 
hotel, wasn’t perhaps quite so obvious or so exciting 
at about eight o’clock on a bitter winter night! He 
put his case down on the pavement and stamped his 
feet and flapped his arms to warm himself. Then some- 
thing suddenly dawned on him. He was the only 
person standing there. The station yard was empty! 
Not a taxi, not a car, not a solitary soul in sight! 
He looked at his watch. 

“Blow !’’ he exclaimed. ‘“ I must have been longer 
than I realised over my bike. I’ve missed the blessed 
bus.” 

After a moment’s thought he picked up his case and 
made his way out of the yard and round the corner to 
the garage where his father had left their car that morn- 
ing. Although the fog was clammy and horrible it was 
not quite so thick as it had been in London and he had 
no difficulty in keeping on the pavement or identifying 
the garage when he came to it. He gave a sigh of relief 
when he saw that, although the main garage was in dark- 
ness, the small side door was still open and that there 
was a light shining in the office. But when he went 
inside, to his disappointment he found that the only 
person there was the old man who sometimes served the 
petrol pumps, and who was sitting with his legs up on 
another chair reading the evening paper. 

“ Hullo,” said Bunkle. ‘‘ Is Mr. Robertson anywhere 
about ? ’’ 

The old man lowered the paper and looked at him over 
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the top of his steel-rimmed glasses which were perched 
very far down on his long thin nose. 

‘No, he ain’t !’’ he replied grumpily. ‘“‘ Nor won't 
be, neither, unless this blamed fog lifts a bit. ’E ’ad to 
take a party out to Brickwell Green at seven and said 
that if it was as thick on top as it is down here he should 
go straight home after. I’m to shut up shop if ’e isn’t 
back by nine, and that’s an hour too late forme. The 
last bus ’as gone and I'll ’ave to foot it all the way.” 

Bunkle felt his heart go wallop, down into his boots. 

“The last bus gone?’”’ he repeated blankly. I 
thought they ran up to ten o'clock or so anyhow.’ 

“So they does as a rule, but fog’s so bad in places 
they ain’t going to run no more services tonight, darn 
‘em!” 

The old man folded his paper with a vicious 
rustle and went back to his reading, evidently thinking 
that a young schoolboy wasn’t deserving of any more 
attention from him that night. 

After the first dismay Bunkle’s mind began to work 
feverishly. He looked at his watch again. Half-past 
eight. There was still half-an-hour in which Mr. 
Robertson might come back. But, even if he did, was 
there any certainty that he would be prepared to drive 
Bunkle out to Hedges so late and on such a night? 
And if he had gone straight home, then precious time 
would be wasted waiting for him. Bunkle’s mind 
was soon made up. The chances were that he’d have to 
walk the three miles anyhow. Very well, then, the sooner 
he started walking the better. So saying ‘‘ Goodnight ”’ 
to the old man and receiving only a grunt in reply 
he went out into the dark again. 

In the street it seemed colder than ever. The fog got 
down his nose and throat and made him cough and he 
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turned up the collar of his coat and kept shifting his 
case from one hand to the other so that he could keep 
the free one warm in his pocket. He could see just 

enough to make out whereabouts he was in the town, 
and there were still people about to give him a feeling 
of companionship ; but he knew that the blurred light 
from the street-lamps was being helped by the glow from 
the windows of the shops and houses, and he couldn’t 
help wondering what it would be like when he reached 
the end of them and came to the open country. 

Presently the shops ended, and the houses began to 
be more spaced apart. It certainly was much more 
difficult to see now, and was it his imagination or was 
his torch dimmer than it had been ? He’d been shining 
it on and off in the thicker patches, to see where the 
kerbs came, and couldn’t remember when he had last 
bought a new battery. He stood still under a street- 
lamp and set his case down on the pavement for a 
moment to ease his aching arms. There didn’t seem to 
be anyone about and everything looked dank and cold 
and muffled. The only friendly thing was the blurred 
glow from the lamp above him and Bunkle had a 
horrid feeling that this was the last of the street lights 
and that not far ahead would be the last of the houses 
too. Then he would come out on to the open stretch of 
common land which still lay between him and his 
destination. 

He stood irresolutely rubbing his numbed fingers 
together. Should he go on or should he turn back? 
After all he had some money and one of the hotels in the 
town would surely let him sleep on a couch even if all 
the bedrooms were full up; or if the worst came to 
the worst there was always the station waiting-room. 
But Hedges was only about half a mile on, and the 
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thought of carrying his heavy case all the way back to 
the town was not a cheerful one. His arms ached 
and his back ached and he was beginning to feel very 
empty in his tummy. 

‘“ T’ll go on,” he decided. “ I’ll go on at any rate until 
I come to the last house. Then if I’m not certain of the 
road, I’ll just have to ring their bell and tell them I’m 
lost and perhaps they'll put me up.” 

So on he went. Luckily he had never been afraid of 
the dark but he was beginning to feel a bit creepy and 
uncomfortable trudging through the foggy night alone. 
His eyes were beginning to smart with the strain of 
peering through the fog and there was no doubt about 
it his torch was getting dimmer. But he could not do 
without it now, for whenever he turned it off the dark 
seemed like a blanket before his eyes. 

Suddenly he realised that he was no longer walking on 
the pavement. He must have passed the last house on 
the crest of the hill without realising it, and as he flashed 
his torch to one side of him he saw that the road was no 
longer bounded by a hedge but that to the left of him 
stretched grass and bracken and odd clumps of bushes. 
He was out on the common and for all he knew might 
not be on the road leading to Hedges at all! There were 
three roads forking in different directions at the edge 
of the common, and all the way out he had been telling 
himself that he must be certain to take the middle one 
when he came to them. Instead of which he had missed 
the spot where they branched and now had no idea which 
one he was on. He felt a lump come in his throat and 
blinked rapidly three or four times. 

“ Don't be silly,’ he said to himself. “ You’ve only 
got to turn back until Me discover the forks to make 
sure which ts the right roa 
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‘“ Suppose the torch gives out before you get there ? ”’ 
whispered a voice inside him. 

“It won’t have to,” said Bunkle firmly. “It just 
won't have to.” 

He gritted his teeth together to prevent them 
chattering but felt more like sitting down on the grass 
and having a good cry than turning round and trudging 
back in the direction from which he had come. 

“You've been a pretty good mutt, my boy!” he 
said to himself. ‘‘ But you got yourself into this mess 
and you'll have to get yourself out of it somehow.”’ 

He blew his nose, picked up his case again, and turned 
right about. Then just as he started walking the torch 
grew dimmer and dimmer and then went out. Bunkle 
stood stock-still in the darkness. 

“ That’s torn it,’ he said slowly. But now that the 
worst had actually happened he found himself strangely 
calm about it. He bent down and felt with his fingers 
for the grass verge. Luckily he was quite near the edge 
and stepping off the road he put his case down and . 
knelt beside it, fumbling at the lock with fingers which 
were already numb with cold. In his case he had a 
warm dressing gown and his school burberry ; not very 
good substitutes for bedclothes but better than nothing. 
He pulled them out and closed the case again and 
spreading the burberry ovei it sat down and wrapped 
the rest of the burberry round his knees. Then he put his 
dressing-gown round his shoulders and sat staring 
into the darkness. 

Just as well Jill can’t see me now!”’ he thought 
grimly. “‘ She’d have forty fits. It’ll be a pity if I catch 
pneumonia and die, though I don’t think I feel quite 
as cold as I did. My feet are the worst part. Perhaps 
I ought to get up and stamp from time to time. What 
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I mustn’t do is to go to sleep. If I do I shall probably lie 
down without realising it and get frozen to the ground 
and someone will come along the road and find my 
dead body in the morning.” 

His thoughts galloped on, and he had just got as far as 
the funeral and wondering what sort of flowers people 
would send when suddenly he realised that he was no 
longer looking at an impenetrable curtain of darkness 
but that in the distance there was a light ; a light which 
was beginning to grow round and red hke a large cheese. 
He stared at it for a moment and as he stared the red 
changed to orange, the orange to white, and then up 
over the thicket came a flood of silver light. 

“The moon ! ’’ shouted Bunkle. ‘‘ A full moon and the 

fog’s gone! Hooray !”’ 
- He jumped to his feet and stamped and swung his 
arms, not knowing whether to laugh or cry in his relief 
and joy. Actually the fog had not altogether gone. It 
was still lying thickly in the river valley, but up here 
on the high ground it had thinned into low patches 
which lay like a mantle of silver-grey cotton-wool, with 
here and there wisps and trails of it wreathing up 
among the bushes. But it was quite clear enough to 
see where the road ended and the common began 
and Bunkle had just stuffed his dressing-gown back into 
the case and decided that he would put his burberry 
on over his coat, so as to make the case lighter to carry, 
when he heard the low murmur of voices. 

“ Hooray!” he thought. “ Hooray again! Now 
I'll be able to ask where exactly I am? ”’ 

But then suddenly he snatched up his case and 
stepped hurriedly behind a large thorn-bush, for he 
realised that they were not coming along the road 
but from the heart of the thicket to one side of him, 
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and there was something about the quality of the voices 
that he did not very much like. He waited with his 
heart thumping and then out of the bushes to the right 
of him stepped two slouching figures with mufflers 
wound round their necks and caps pulled down over 
their eyes. Each carried a sack over his shoulder and, 
as Bunkle watched, something in one of the sacks 
moved. Bunkle shivered and held his breath. The men 
paused as they reached the road, then crossed it with 
a curiously stealthy tread and walked away up a es 
ride on the opposite side. 

“ Gyppers !’’ whispered Bunkle. “ And I bet they’ve 
been stealing hens. Thank goodness I didn’t call out ! ”’ 

He watched the figures grow shadowy in the mist. 
Then something about the ride and the shape of the 
bushes and the tall trees silhouetted against the moon 
seemed familiar to him. 

“The furze hut,” he thought. “Of course! That’s 
where they must be making for! And that’s the big 
cherry-tree. Now I know where I am.” 

The quickest way to Hedges would have been to 
follow the gypsies up the grass ride and then turn down 
a side one which he and Robin had followed the day 
before. But Bunkle did not much like the idea of 
possibly meeting those two slouching figures face to 
face if they were to emerge from the path which 
led to the furze hut just as he drew level with the cherry- 
tree. 

Bunkle had a gypsy friend of his own who lived ina 
gaily painted caravan in an old disused quarry up 
above the river. Gypper Joe as he was called by local 
people was a cheerful dark little man who, if he was not 
above poaching an odd pheasant from time to time, 
had at any rate never been in trouble with the police. 
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He had a young, dark-eyed, dark-haired wife, and a 
couple of sturdy children who attended the village 
school in a respectable manner; and Gypper Joe and 
his wife earned a precarious living by making baskets 
and clothes pegs, gathering kindling, nuts, blackberries 
and wild flowers, and hawking their wares round the 
villages and riverside towns. Only occasionally when 
times were particularly hard was Gypper Joe obliged 
to take a regular job of work; but then people were 
always ready to employ him as he was a handy little 
man in spite of being lame and did an honest day’s 
labour for reasonable pay. It was he who had said to 
Bunkle that ‘there were gypsies and gypsies’”’ and 
he who had told Bunkle of the existence of furze huts in 
the tangled wastes of the thicket. 

‘“‘ Steer clear of them if you find them,” he had said, 
“for it’s only the bad lots among us as makes them. 
Mind you, I’m not saying that gypsies’ ways is allus 
like other folks’ ways, or that we allus see eye to 
eye with the law of the land, but mostly we're decent 
enough folk and keep ourselves to ourselves and harm 
neither man nor beast. But there are crooked lots 
among the gypsies just as there are among other people 
and it’s them that gets us a bad name. It seems as if 
there are one or two of our tribe as breeds black 
looks and black blood, and though they have their 
regular camps same as we have there’s always some of 
them on the run. A cruel dirty thieving lot they are, 
and they couldn’t live decent not if they could gather 
money like mushrooms! When they’re in a spot of 
trouble it’s the woods, and commons, and moors they 
make for, somewhere well away from their own bit of 
country, and there they lay up until the trouble’s 
blown over.” 
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“ But aren’t they ever caught ? ’’ Bunkle had asked. 

“Not often. The police would as easy find a dor- 
mouse’s nest as a furze hut, except by chance.” 

“ But another gypsy could find it easily enough, 
couldn’t he? ”’ 

Gypper Joe’s black eyebrows had drawn together. 

“Dog don’t eat dog,’’ he had said briefly and 
disappeared into his van. 

‘What did he mean . . . dog doesn’t eat dog? ”’ 
Bunkle had asked his father later. 

“In the animal kingdom,” Col. de Salis had explained 
“although each kind of beast may prey on and devour 
another, no beast eats its own kind if it can possibly 
help it. Joe meant that one gypsy wouldn’t ever give 
another gypsy away.” | 

These conversations were running in Bunkle’s head 
now as he set off briskly down the road in the moonlight. 
To go round this way might take ten minutes longer 
but quite definitely he felt he would rather give the 
occupants of the furze hut as wide a berth as possible, 
and he heaved a sigh of relief when at last he came to 
the garden wall and knew that his night’s wanderings 
were Over. 
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CHAPTER V 
SOMETHING IN THE STUDY 


THE front of the house was in darkness, and when 
Bunkle made his way round to the back door he was 
disappointed for a moment to see no glow of light 
coming from the kitchen window. Then he remembered 
that of course it must be late by now and that Edith 
and Mrs. Bryant were probably already in bed and 
sound asleep. 

‘I don’t suppose they’ll be awfully pleased at being 
woken up and having to get a bed ready for me,” he 
thought as he rang the bell and gave a loud Rat-tat 
on the panel of the door. 

For a moment he waited, and then, as nothing 
happened, he pressed the bell again and gave another 
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even louder knock. But still there was no answer, 
so picking up a handful of gravel he went round to 
the garden and threw it up at Edith’s bedroom window. 
Once, twice, three times, a shower of gravel rattled 
against the glass. But still there was no answer. 

‘““Goodness, she does sleep soundly!” thought 
Bunkle. “Oi! Edith!” he shouted at the top of 
his voice, but still the silence mocked him. ‘“‘ This is too 
silly,’’ he said to himself crossly, and then suddenly 
he noticed something ; Edith’s bedroom window was 
tight shut. He moved round the house and saw that 
Mrs. Bryant’s window was tight shut, too. 

“Gosh !’’ he exclaimed. “I don’t believe they’re 
there ! I believe the house is empty. I wonder if they 
went to the cinema and got caught by the fog? They’d 
never have dared to walk back here. They’re both 
terrified of the dark.”’ 

The more he thought about it the more he was certain 
that this was what must have happened. But in the 
meantime what was he todo? According to his watch 
it was now well after eleven o'clock and although the 
night no longer felt quite so cold he hadn’t any inten- 
tion of spending it in the garden shed if he could help it. 

“ T’ll jolly well break a window and get in somehow,’’ 
he said to himself. “‘ But the question is, which one ? ”’ 

After thinking for a moment he decided that the study 
would be the best to break into, as it was the least used 
room and had no flower-bed underneath it. The next 
question was how best to do the deed? He didn’t 
want to make more mess of glass than he could help, 
nor did he want to risk cutting himself. Luckily the 
moonlight was still bright, so that he could see what he 
was doing, and he looked round for a big stone but. 
couldn’t find one large enough. 
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He thought for a moment, then made his way to the 
potting-shed, took the key from its hiding place behind 
the water-butt, and groped about until he found a 
broom, a sack, and a wooden mallet. Armed with these 
he returned to the house, wrapped the sack round the 
broom-head, placed it against the pane of glass nearest 
the window snick and then with the mallet gave the 
handle of the broom a sharp knock. With a splintering 
of glass the broom-head went right through the window, 
almost throwing Bunkle off his balance in the process. 
The glass still stuck out in jagged fragments round the 
framework, but by wrapping his hand in the sacking 
he was able to thrust his arm through the hole and, 
pushing back the snick, pu the top half of the sash- 
window down. 

Getting in over the top wasn’t too easy! But he 
managed it all right, and once inside was able to open 
the window from the bottom and climb out and in 
again with his case quite easily. He shut the window 
and felt for the switch on the table-lamp by the 
fireplace. Never in his life had he been so glad to turn on 
a light ! 

“Now for some food,’’ he muttered. “‘ Let’s hope 
there’s something decent in the larder.” 

Leaving his case for the moment he made for the 
door, only to get the worst disappointment of any he 
had had that night, for it was locked from the hall 
side | | 

For a moment he was too disappointed to move. 
Then he thought wildly of going outside again and 
breaking the kitchen window as well. He was so horribly 
cold and. hungry. Then he remembered that the kitchen 
window had bars on it and that, after all, this was not 
his house, and that his mother was no longer even ren- 
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ting it, so that he couldn’t very well go round smashing 
window after window without quite certainly having 
to pay for the damage out of his own pocket-money. 
With a sigh he came slowly back into the middle of the 
room. After all, things might be worse. He was at any- 
rate inside the house, and that was the main thing. 
The room was cold and there was no wood in the wood 
basket so he couldn't light a fire, but in front of the 
fireplace lay a large bearskin rug. Bunkle stuffed the 
hole in the window with the sack and a cushion and 
drew the curtains closely ; then, getting out his warm 
dressing-gown, curled himself up on the sofa and, with 
the bearskin rug spread over him, was soon fast asleep. 

At 8 o’clock the next morning Mrs. Bryant and Edith 
let themselves in at the back door, but Bunkle heard 
nothing. He was now completely buried under the 
rug and in spite of his cramped position and the fact 
that he was usually an early waker was still drowned in 
sleep. 

“T think I’ll open up before we have breakfast,”’ 
said Edith. ‘It looks like being a fine morning, but 
I wouldn’t trust it too far. Not now it’s turned mild 
so sudden. It generally means rain, that does, and I'd 
like to get the rugs beat and the curtains all shook 
out before lunch.”’ 

Mrs. Bryant grunted. She hadn't had time to have her 
morning cup of tea before leaving her sister’s house, 
where, owing to the cancellation of the late buses, 
she and Edith had spent a not too comfortable night, 
and until she could feel that hot sweet tea trickling 
down and warming her inside she was not inclined for 
conversation. 

Edith on the other hand was feeling bright and cheer- 
ful and she bustled through the house unlocking doors, 
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drawing curtains and opening windows. Suddenly 
Mrs. Bryant heard a scream and the next moment 
Edith rushed into the kitchen white and shaking. 

“‘Sakes alive, girl, what’s happened ? ’’ exclaimed 
the cook catching her by the arm. 

‘The study,” gasped Edith. ‘‘ A huge brown animal 
on the sofa. I could hear it breathing.”’ 

“Nonsense !’’ said the cook firmly. “ That Jungle 
film’s been too much for you. What with walking about 
in the fog after it and all. ’Allucinations, that’s what it 
is ! Come along, I’ll’ave a look at your animal. It’s pro- 
bably only a shadder. Did you put the light on? ”’ 

““N-no,”’ stammered Edith, still shaking with fright. 
‘““ There was enough to see by from the hall, It was just 
when I was going to pull back the study curtains that I 
saw it beside me. And it moved, Mrs. Bryant. I saw 
it!” 

“Shadders !’’ repeated the cook. ‘ ’Allucination 
shadders | ’’ And tea-pot in hand she marched purpose- 
fully through the hall to the study door. 

But as she pushed the door wider open she started 
back, and the tea-pot which was luckily an enamel 
one and still empty dropped to the floor with a clatter, 
for there on the sofa, just as Edith had said, was a 
large brown animal. Its fur moved up and down with 
the rhythm of its breathing and there was a gentle 
snoring sound, 

Mrs. Bryant clutched the side of the door for a 
moment ; then with commendable presence of mind 
she shut and locked it before collapsing heavily into a 
chair in the hall. 

‘‘ Merciful ’eavens !’’ she said faintly. ‘A gorilla! 
A great brown gorilla, and near as big as a man! 
It’s a judgment on us! A judgment for leaving the 
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house empty in that fog. I said we didn’t ought to, in 
case we couldn’t get back, but you was that set on 
your blessed pictures Edith, and now ’ere’s that great 
ape walked right out of them and on to that sofa! ”’ 

They stared at each other. 

‘“ But how did it get in there ? ’’ asked Edith. “‘ The 
door was locked all right when I came through here.”’ 

‘‘ By the window, of course. Smashed the window 
and climbed through. And if it could get in it could 
get out again and come after us when it wakes! Look, 
I don’t like this. I’m going to ’phone the police, quick, 
and then we'll lock ourselves in the kitchen till they 
come. It can’t get through those windows ’cos there’s 
bars on them.”’ 

Mrs. Bryant rose ponderously to her feet and going 
into the drawing-room where the telepnone was lifted 
the receiver. 

“?Ullo!’’ she said. “’Ullo, ’ullo!”’ 

After a minute she turned to Edith who had followed 
her. 

“There’s no answer, 
line’s dead.” 

“It’s cut the wires !’’ cried Edith, her teeth chatter- 
ing. “It’s cut the wires and we'll both be murdered 
before help comes! Oh, Mrs. Bryant, what’ll we do, 
what’ll we do? ”’ 

“Do? Why, clear out of the ’ouse this very 
moment,” said the cook stoutly. ‘‘ Now stop that 
shivering and shaking, my girl, or you'll be ’aving the 
igh strikes, and that’ll wake it up, whatever it is. What 
we've got to do is to slip out as quiet as we can and run 
round to the Post Office, see ? ”’ 

She moved towards the door, but as she did so they 
heard foot-steps in the hall. Edith screamed again. 
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“Shut the door! Shut the door quickly!”’ she 
cried. “It’s out there in the hall. It’s coming after 
us |” | 

But she was too frightened herself to stir, and before » 
Mrs. Bryant could move her sixteen stone weight 
across the room the door opened wide and, ‘‘ What on 
earth’s the matter with you both?” asked Bunkle. 

For the second time the cook collapsed heavily into 
a chair, this time a soft one, and she lay back with her 
bosom heaving. 

“Master William !’’ she gasped. ‘‘ Master William, 
wherever ’ave you come from? ”’ | 

“Shut the door!’ cried Edith again. “‘ Shut the 
door! There’s a great gorilla in the study and it’ll kill 
us all!” 

“ Don’t be silly,” said Bunkle coldly. “‘ That was me. 
I had to sleep on the sofa because you silly chumps had 
locked the door and I put the bearskin over me to keep 
me warm.”’ 

Mrs. Bryant sat up with an effort. 

“My ’eart,’’ she murmured. “ Fair given me the 
palpitations, all this ’as.”’ 

Then she looked at Bunkle severely. 

“And don’t you go calling people names, after 
frightening them half out of their lives, Master William. 
You've no right in this ’ouse at all as I know of, since 
your Ma left yesterday, and I’d like an explanation.” 

Bunkle began to grin, and he caught hold of the 
cook’s hands and pulled. — 

“Come on, you old dragon,” he said cheerfully. 
“ Tl explain, if you’ll only give me something to eat. 
I’m starving. I haven’t had a bite since tea-time 
yesterday. Come on, cookie, do your stuff! ”’ 

“ Cookie, indeed ! What next ? ’’ sniffed Mrs. Bryant. 
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But she had a soft spot in her heart for the graceless 
Bunkle and allowed herself to be pulled to her feet and 
led through to the kitchen which was soon filled with the 
good smell of sizzling bacon. 

“T’m afraid that I’m eating you out of house and 
home,”’ said Bunkle apologetically, after he had told 
them all about the previous night and how he came to 
be there. “ But I'll go and buy you some sausages or 
something to make up, and I'll ask Mummy to send 
you a pot of home-made jam when she gets back from 
Scotland, or some honey if you’d rather. I’m afraid 
that when I had my bright idea yesterday morning I 
never thought about the provisions side of it. I just 
thought ‘Mrs. Bryant’s a nice old dear under her 
grumpy manner and I know she'll look after me.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Bryant pursed her lips and tried to look dis- 
approving. ‘‘ Soft words butter no parsnips,”’ she said 
severely. ‘‘ You and your bright ideas! Frightening 
people out of their wits and acting sly about a telegram 
like that! I don’t know but what I oughtn’t to wire 
Mrs. de Salis at once. I’ve got her address for forwarding 
letters. She’d be worried to death if she knew what 
you'd been up to.”’ 

“ She would,’”’ said Bunkle swiftly. ‘‘ That’s why I 
don’t want her to know! Perhaps my idea was a bit 
mad, but you know I honestly don’t think it would do 
me any harm to take that job at Blue Boys if I could 
get it.”’ 

“What job?” asked Edith, surprised. 

“Oh, I’m quite mad! Telling you all about the fog, 
I missed out that part of it, and it’s the most important 
bit of the story.”’ 

_ “ Well, of all the crazy ideas!’’ began Mrs. Bryant 
when Bunkle had explained. 
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She ladled another piece of fried bread from the 
frying pan on to his plate. 

“And yet I don’t know .. .’”’ she stood with the 
big iron spoon poised in the air and a considering 
expression on her face. ‘‘ And yet I don’t know,”’ she 
repeated thoughtfully. ‘“‘I always did say as most of 
the trouble in this world was caused by ’alf the folks in 
it not knowing ’ow the other ’alf lives, and it’s you 
young ones as will have to make it a better place to live 
in if it’s ever going to be better. I expect you've stayed 
in hotels often enough on your holidays. It might open 
your eyes a bit to work in one instead, and they’re good 
enough folk to work for there or so I’ve always heard 
tell.’”’ 

“Whatever would Mrs. de Salis say ?’’ gasped the 
more conventionally minded Edith. 

Mrs. Bryant took the pan through to the scullery 
and coming back again sat down with her elbows on the 
table, her steaming cup of tea held to her lips with 
both hands. 

“Well, as for that I couldn’t say,’’ she observed 
between sips. “‘ But I dont think she’s the kind as would 
mind any of her family doing a job of work so long as it 
was an honest one. Mrs. de Salis is my idea of a true 
lady, never ask anyone to do anything she was afraid 
of doing herself, she wouldn’t.”’ 

Bunkle stared at her. 

‘You're quite right,”” he said. ‘“‘ But how on earth 
did you know? ”’ 

The cook looked at him over the edge of her 
cup. 

“ When anyone’s worked for as many ladies as I ’ave, 
they gets to sum up other folks pretty quick,” she re- 
marked. ‘‘ No, I don’t think that I shall wire your Ma. 
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I like boys to have a bit of spunk. If my Jimmy 
’adn’t been took with the diphtheria ’e’d most likely 
’ave been the same.”’ | 

There was an uncomfortable silence for a moment. 
Edith knew all about Mrs. Bryant’s Jimmy, having 
listened to the description of his last illness more times 
than she cared to count, but Bunkle had never thought 
of the cook as having either husband or child. He had 
just thought that she was called “‘ Mrs.”’ by courtesy, 
as cooks often are. 

“T say, I’m sorry. I didn’t know,” he muttered 
awkwardly after a moment. 

But Mrs. Bryant set down her cup quite cheerfully. 

“Why as to that, it’s a long time ago,” she said. 
“The Lord gave and the Lord took away. Maybe 
he’d have growed up a lot different from what I think, 
wanting all this new-fangled education and ashamed 
of his own mother; but I always say as a woman 
who can cook her family a good meal is a sight better 
than a ‘shoppy’ with red nails and golden hair who 
can’t even boil a potato.” 

“You're right there !’’ said Edith, pushing her chair 
back with a scrooping noise. “‘ My young man’s always 
saying how much he’s looking forward to having a meal 
in his own home after feeding so long at the works 
canteen. And I wish as I knew a quarter of what you do, 
Mrs. Bryant. The doctor says that my gastric stomach 
is due to my not ever sitting down toa proper meal when 
I was at the office, then coming home too tired to eat 
of anevening. I never thought that I’dtake to domestic 
work like I have done, but I must say I enjoy having 
a nice tasty dinner and supper every day and a bit ofa 
sit-down and a cup of tea after. Well, I must get on, or 
I'll not get much work done this morning.” 
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Edith left the kitchen and Mrs. Bryant started to pile 
the cups and plates together. 

“Tl wash up if you like,’”’ said Bunkle. 

But the cook shook her head. ‘No, you’d best be 
getting on with your own business, mad or otherwise,”’ 
she said. “‘ What were you aiming at doing first ? ”’ 

“Well,” said Bunkle, “I thought I’d bus into 
Maidenhead and collect my bike. Then I can ride out 
to Blue Boys, and I ought to get there by 12 o’clock 
at the latest. If I get the job I’ll go back to Maidenhead 
and have some lunch there, and then come out here 
again in the afternoon and fetch my case. If I don’t get 
it, I thought perhaps you'd be decent enough to let me 
stay here another night, and then I’ll know if my 
sister has done any telephoning or anything. I promised 
I’d ring her up tonight. She’s in an awful flap! ”’ 

“I don’t doubt but what she is,’’ commented Mrs. 
Bryant dryly. ‘‘ Knowing you was on the loose and your 
Ma away up in Scotland would be enough to upset 
most folks. Still I will say that, for all your ideas 
are crazy, you work them out pretty sensibly. You go 
off now and you needn’t worry about coming back if 
you have to. Edith and me will keep an eye on you for 
more than a day if needs be.” 

Bunkle jumped up, put his arm round the fat old 
woman’s neck, and gave her a smacking kiss on the 
cheek. 

‘“ Cookie, you're a trump! I always knew you were,”’ 
he cried, arid before Mrs. Bryant could recover from her 
surprise the door had slammed and he was gone. 





CHAPTER VI 


BUNKLE APPLIES 


ALL signs of frost had vanished as Bunkle rode out of 
Maidenhead on his way to Blue Boys. A pale gleam of 
sunshine shone through the clouds from time to time, 
but the sky wore a watery look and it seemed more than 
probable that Edith was right and that there would 
be rain before nightfall. His way lay along by the river 
and as he passed one of the big weirs Bunkle noticed 
that there was more water going over it than he had 
seen for some time. 

““T wonder if they’ve had snow somewhere and if 
that’s what’s making the river so full? ’’ he thought 
as he stopped for a moment to watch it. Weirs always 
fascinated him. He loved the smooth snakey way > 
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in which the water slipped over the sluices above and the 
contrasting smother of white and turbulent water 
below. But he couldn’t afford to linger as much as he 
would have liked, for it had taken rather more time 
than he had thought it would to bus into Maidenhead 
and collect his bicycle, and he didn’t want to arrive at 
the hotel just when everybody would be getting busy 
over lunch. 

So he went leisurely on and presently found himself 
riding down the single street which constituted the little 
village of Riversedge. Blue Boys lay at.the extreme 
end of this street, fronting right on to the river. In © 
summer it was a cheerful, pretty, place with its cool 
green lawns running down to the water’s edge, and the 
flower-beds round the house filled with colour and 
scent. But today roses and heliotrope were long 
forgotten and the place seemed somehow dank and 
deserted. The dark brown water sliding oilily past 
the banks seemed empty and desolate without the rows 
of punts moored to the landing stages, and the weeping 
willows by the water’s edge, so refreshingly green 
and shady in summer, now trailed the tips of their 
leafless branches sadly in the swirling current and 
sighed as a little wind swept down stream towards 
them. 

For a moment Bunkle’s heart sank. He had 
remembered other riverside hotels from strawberry 
teas eaten there at half-term when he was at his Prep. 
school, and the changed aspect of one of them in 
winter came as rather a shock. Then he laughed and 
thought that if he was going to work in one he'd 
probably find it much easier to do so in cold winter 
weather than on hot summer days, when all the time the 
river would have been calling to him to come and bathe 
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or lie about in a boat in backwaters. He propped his 
bicycle against the wall by the front door and rang 
the bell. As nothing seemed to happen, he pushed the 
door open and walked boldly into the hall. A dismal 
fire of green sticks was burning in the grate and 
every now and then sending out a puff of acrid smoke 
to discourage anyone from sitting beside it. In the 
office on the left of the front door a similar fire was 
smouldering, but the office was empty save for a 
tortoiseshell cat curled up on a cushion in the one 
comfortable chair, while the various doors opening off 
the hall were all firmly closed. 

Bunkle walked to the foot of the stairs. From some- 
where up above him came the sound of a vacuum- 
cleaner but it was too distant to encourage him to go 
in search of whoever was using it. He returned to the 
office and pressed the bell beside the sliding-window 
which opened from the office on to the hall. After a 
few minutes a door at the far end of the hall was flung 
open and a girl of about fifteen appeared. She had ona 
dirty apron and her straight bobbed hair hung untidily 
about her sharp little face. 

“Yes ?’’ she queried ungraciously without coming 
further into the hall. 

Bunkle smiled at her. 

‘“T want to see the Manager,”’ he said. 

‘““ Manager’s out,”’ retorted the girl. 

“ Well, the Manageress, then ? ’’ suggested Bunkle. 

“T think she’s somewhere about,” said the girl 
unwillingly and came slowly forward into the hall. 
She cocked her head on one side and listened. “ Yes, 
that’s her, upstairs with the Hoover,’ she said, and 
suddenly to Bunkle’s surprise took the stairs at a rush, 
going up them two at a time, turning to grin unex- 
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pectedly at him over her shoulder as she reached the 
half-landing. 

It was extraordinary what a difference that elfin grin 
made to the girl’s face. It seemed to light right up, 
her grey eyes sparkled and she showed two rows of 
surprisingly white and even teeth. 

“Why,” thought Bunkle, “she’s quite pretty when 
she smiles. I believe she might be fun when she’s in a 
good mood, and anyhow she’s young which is some- 
thing.”’ 

The buzzing of the vacuum-cleaner stopped abruptly 
and presently down the stairs came a short grey-haired 
woman in a blue overall. She had a pleasant homely 
face but she looked tired and careworn and her voice 
when she spoke sounded tired too. 

“Good morning,’’ she said as she reached the foot of 
the stairs. ‘‘ Can I do anything for you ? ”’ 

Bunkle stepped forward and pulled the newspaper 
cutting from his pocket. 

‘You advertised for a boy to do odd jobs,”’ he said. 
“I could come temporarily for a fortnight to tide you 
over if you aren’t suited yet.” 

The Manageress looked rather surprised. Bunkle’s 
voice and clothes were hardly what she would have 
expected in an applicant for the post of odd-job boy 
in the hotel. 

‘“‘ There’s still a vacancy,”’ she replied slowly, “‘ but I 
don’t know that. . . .”’ Her voice trailed off indecisively 
and she looked at Bunkle with a doubtful expression 
on her face. 

“I’ve had a little experience in private service,” 
said Bunkle. ‘‘ I worked for a lady for two months last 
summer. I have a reference from her here.’’ He produced 
Jull’s letter and held it out to her. 
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The Manageress took it and read it through carefully. 
‘Where have you been working since then?” she 
asked, looking at him curiously. 

“T’m still at school, Madam. I just take holiday 
jobs,” Bunkle replied. 

“T see. Well, of course hotel work is very different 
from private service and you look rather small, but you 
could come for the fortnight to help out perhaps until 
our under-porter comes back. The wages are 25/- a 
week all found and tips. You get two hours off-duty 
every day, one afternoon and evening off a week, 
and alternate Sunday mornings and afternoons. 
When can you start? ”’ 

‘“ Right away, Madam, except for fetching my case 
which I left in the town,” said Bunkle promptly. 

‘Well, Mr. Grant will be going into Maidenhead ~ 
by car this afternoon,’ said the Manageress, “‘ and if 
you meet him at . . . let mesee . . . say, MacFisheries 
... 1 know he has to call there, about three o’clock, 
he can bring you out.” 

“ Thank you, Madam,”’ said Bunkle. “ I shall have 
my bicycle, but if he could bring my case I should be 
grateful. It 7s rather large to go on my carrier.”’ 

A bell rang from somewhere upstairs and the 
Manageress passed her hand wearily across her forehead. 

‘““T must go,’”’ she said. ‘‘ We’re very short-handed 
Owing to this wretched ‘flu and I’m having to do half-a- 
dozen other people’s work as well as my own. I'll get 
Carrie to show you your room now in case I’m not 
about when you come this afternoon. My husband will 
see about clothes for you and explain your duties later.”’ 

“Gosh!”’ thought Bunkle. ‘“‘ Am I going to be 
stuffed into Page’s uniform ? I didn’t bargain for that !”’ 

But aloud he just said, “‘ Thank you, Madam,” and 
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waited in silence, while the Manageress opened a door 
at the back of the hall and cried, “‘ Carrie! Carrie !’”’ 

After a moment the same girl appeared wearing the 
same ungracious expression as before. 

“This is a temporary house-boy, Carrie,’’ said the 
Manageress. ‘‘ Take him through, please, and show 
him his bedroom and the staff sitting-room. He'll be 
starting work this afternoon. And put on a clean 
apron before lunch, child,’ she added wearily. “‘ That 
one’s simply filthy.”’ | 

Carrie made no reply to this but simply turned on her 
heel and with a jerk of her head signalled to Bunkle to 
follow. But once in the passage which led through to 
the back regions she stopped and looked Bunkle up 
and down derisively. 

“Temporary house-boy,”’ she mimicked. ‘‘ So you’ve 
come to join the loony-bin, have you? And allin your 
Sunday best, too! Well I never!”’ 

Bunkle grinned at her. 

“ A bit more Sunday best wouldn’t do you any harm,”’ 
he retorted promptly. “ I’ve never seen such a mess as 
you look. Isn’t there a mirror in the house ? ”’ 

“ Smart, aren’t you ? ’’ snapped Carrie. 

“Yes, lam !’’ said Bunkle complacently. ‘“ Very !”’ 

“Well, just you wait till you’ve worked here a few 
days,’ retorted the girl, ‘‘ and then see how much time 
you have for looking in mirrors ! ”’ 

She threw open a door on the left showing a pleasant 
comfortably furnished room beyond. 

“ That’s the staff sitting-room,” she said. ‘‘ We’re 
supposed to have our meals there, but as there’s no 
staff-maid to serve them just now we manage as best 
we can in the kitchen.”’ 

His guide went on down the passage and out through 
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a doorway into a large paved courtyard, along the side 
of which was a covered way leading to a one-storeyed 
annexe, consisting of small single bedrooms which 
constituted the staff quarters. The annexe was built 
round two sides of the yard, one wing being for the male 
and the other for the female staff. Carrie showed Bunkle 
a small white-washed room, furnished very simply with 
a bed, wash-stand, chest of drawers, upright chair, 
and a curtained-off corner for hanging clothes. 

“The bathroom’s at the end of the passage,’ she 
said, ‘‘ and the broom cupboard’s next to it. We’re all 
supposed to clean our own rooms, but Mrs. Grant never 
has time to look at them so you needn’t bother.”’ 

Bunkle glanced round him. 

“This one looks nice and clean at any rate,” he said. 
“Did the last boy sleep in here ? ”’ 

Carrie shook her head. 

“We've not had one living-in for over a year,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Percy comes daily, only he’s away sick at present. 
Look here, I can’t stop talking. I’ve all the glasses to 
put round.’’ And before Bunkle had time to speak she 
was gone. 

_ Bunkle sat down on the bed and prodded the 
mattress. It didn’t seem too lumpy; certainly no 
worse than the one he slept on at school. 

“It’s not a bad little room at all,’”’ he thought. “ I 
was afraid that I might have to share with some awful 
old porter or something.”’ 

He looked at his watch. 

‘Glory!’ he exclaimed. ‘It’s half-past twelve 
already. I’ll never have time to get back to Maidenhead 
and have lunch and get some sausages for Mrs. Bryant 
. . . and I must do that, after eating her bacon for 
breakfast . . . and get out to Hedges and fetch my 
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case and bus back into Maidenhead in time to meet 
Mr. Grant at MacFisheries.”’ 

He thought hard for a moment. Then he made his 
way back along the passage through which they had 
come. From behind a door on the left came a great clatter 
of pots and pans, so he assumed that beyond it must lie 
the kitchen, and in that case the pantry and dining-room 
could not be far away. The next door on the left was 
shut, too, and he turned the handle and peeped in. 
He was right. It was the pantry and a large hatch 
opened from it into the dining-room beyond. 

The pantry was empty but just as he was about to 
shut the door he saw a hand.come through the half- 
closed hatch and grasp a tumbler standing on the ledge. 
Bunkle went across to the hatch and stooping down 
peered through into the dining-room. Carrie was 
bustling about putting glasses on the tables ready for 
lunch and at the far end of the room an elderly waiter 
was standing at the sideboard with his back to him, 
busily folding table-napkins. Bunkle waited until 
Carrie came nearer. Then “ Hssst!’’ he said. Carrie 
looked round and came over to the hatch. 

“What do you want ? ’’ she asked without bothering 
to open it any further. 

‘When do you have your lunch ? ” asked Bunkle. 

““ After everyone else has finished,’’ Carrie replied. 
“Why ?” 

“Oh, blow! I’ve got.to go somewhere and fetch my 
case and meet Mr. Grant in Maidenhead and I don’t 
see how I shall have time to have any food and I 
hoped perhaps you had yours now.” 

Carrie threw a glance over her shoulder, and then 
slipped through a service door which Bunkle hadn’t 
noticed. 
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‘“‘ Perfect nuisance, you are,’’ she grumbled. ‘‘ You've 
made me late already. But I’ll see if I can pinch some- 
thing from the larder. I’ve got to fetch the cheese 
through anyhow.”’ 

She disappeared through another service door in the 
wall opposite and returned after a few moments 
carrying two plates. One was piled with small cubes of 
soapy looking Cheddar cheese and on the other was 
a slice of brawn and a lump of cold steamed pudding. 

“There you are!’ she said. 

Bunkle looked at this dubious mixture with some 
dismay. 

“Ts that all you could get ? And what do I eat it 
with ? ’’ he asked. 

“Fussy, aren’t you?’’ said the girl scornfully. 
“ Use your fingers, of course. And, look, there’s a bit 
of bread on that tray over there and you'd better clear 
out of here before old Whiskers comes in or there’ll be 
trouble.”’ 

She disappeared through the door into the dining- 
room again, leaving Bunkle standing with the plate 
in his hand. He walked across to the sink and found 
that the tray in question was one left over from some 
bedroom breakfast. There were dregs of coffee still in 
the cup, and smears of marmalade round the plate, 
on the edge of which lay a small slice of dry-looking bread. 

“Oh, well,” he said resignedly. “‘ I suppose it will fill 
the chinks.” 

A piece of fairly clean newspaper was spread on one 
of the serving-tables and Bunkle tipped the contents 
of the plate on to it, plus the piece of bread, and wrapped 
them up. Then he slipped out into the passage, through 
the hall which was still empty, and collecting his bike 
rode off up the street. 
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‘“‘T hope all the shops won’t be shut for lunch,’ he 
thought. ‘‘ But I think I'll risk it and go for the sausages 
at once and then I can eat my luncheon later and the 
hungrier I am the less I shall mind that foul-looking 
pudding.”’ 

But just as he came to the end of the street he saw a 
butcher’s shop and hanging up in the window strings 
of sausages, while below on a white enamel tray were 
excellent looking pork-pies. 

“ Hooray !’’ he thought. ‘‘ My luck’sin!’’ He went 
into the shop and bought a’ pound of sausages and 
six pork pies and as he came out again noticed a lean 
and hungry looking dog sniffing in the gutter. 

“* You’re in luck, too,’’ Bunkle said to it conversa- 
tionally, and laying the bag containing his purchases 
on the ledge of the shop window he extracted his own 
messy parcel from his saddle-bag and offered its contents 
to the dog who had no hesitation in wolfing the lot. 
“Well, I must say I think it’s a better sort of dinner 
for you than for me,’”’ Bunkle observed, as he stowed 
away the sausages and pies in his saddle-bag instead. 

“No need to get into Maidenhead so quickly now,”’ 
he thought. “I'll go straight up to Hedges and eat 
my lunch there, or if I’m too ravenous I can always stop 
and have a pork pie on the way.’’ And whistling 
cheerfully he rode off up the hill. 

When he reached Hedges he got a surprise, for, 
bursting into the kitchen with a shout of, “ I’ve got the 
job !’’ who should he see sitting in the armchair by 
the fire but Jill! He stopped dead and stared at 
her. 

“What on earth are you doing here? ’”’ he asked 
coldly. 

Jill laughed. 
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“I told you I shouldn’t be welcome !”’ she said to 
Mrs. Bryant and Edith who were in the process of 
finishing their lunch. 

Bunkle advanced towards the table and put down his 
purchases. 

‘“A pound of sausages and some pork pies,” he 
announced. ‘‘ They were all I could get. The pies are 
quite good. I ate one on the way.”’ 

Then he turned to his sister again. 

‘Well, what ave you doing here, anyway?” he 
repeated. 

“Worrying about you, of course!”’ replied Jill. 
‘“‘ What else should I be here for? I lay awake half the 
night wondering what I ought to do about you and when 
I went to work this morning I was so muddle-headed 
that Miss Beavis noticed and asked what was the 
matter ? And when I told her she said I could have the 
day off, and here I am.”’ 

“You needn’t have bothered,’’ said Bunkle ungrate- 
fully. ‘‘ I’m perfectly all right.” 

“You very nearly weren’t all right last night, from 
all accounts,’” commented his sister dryly. “If I’d 
known you were lost in the fog on the thicket I should 
have been nearly frantic.” 

“ Well, I wasn’t lost for long and you didn’t know,”’ 
retorted Bunkle, “‘so why worry now? ‘You women 
do all fuss so.” 

He fetched a plate from the dresser and put one of his 
pork pies on it. 

‘Can I have a knife and fork, please ? ’”’ he asked the 
cook. “TI ate the last one in my fingers but it makes 
rather a lot of crumbs.”’ 

Mrs. Bryant pushed back her chair and extracted a 
knife and fork from the table-drawer in front of her 
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and handing them to him said, ‘“‘So you’ve got the job, 
have you?” 

“Yes,’’ said Bunkle complacently. ‘“‘ Isomehow knew 
I should. When I get hunches about things they nearly 
always come off and this was one of the strongest sort 
of hunches.”’ 

“You'd better tell us all about it,” said Jill, “ and 
then I’ll see if I think it’s all right for you to go 
there.”’ 

“ You'll see,’”’ said Bunkle coldly. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by you’llsee? I tell you I’ve got the job and I’m 
starting this evening. It’s all settled.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t!’ replied his sister firmly. ‘‘ You’re 
forgetting that you promised me last night that if I 
thought of a better plan you'd do as I tell you.” 

Bunkle looked cast down for a moment, but soon 
perked up. | 

“Yes, but who’s to decide if it 7s a better plan? ”’ 
he queried. 

“Mrs. Bryant,’’ Jill replied promptly. ‘“ I have gota 
plan and I came down determined to take you straight 
back to Town with me but I’ve been talking to Mrs. 
Bryant and she’s made me alter my ideas about you 
quite a bit, so go ahead, tell us all about the job, and 
then we'll see.”’ 

Bunkle glowered at her. To take a job by the 
gracious permission of his elder sister rather did away 
with the romance of the thing, but it was quite true, 
he had promised, so theré was nothing for it but to go 
ahead and tell the story of his morning’s activities in as 
glowing terms as possible. 

“Twenty-five shillings a week, all found,’ he concluded. 
*“ ‘What does ‘all found’ mean, Mrs. Bryant?” | 

“It means that you get board and lodging, and your 
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laundry paid for. That is, twenty-five shillings clear 
except for your stamps.”’ 

‘“Stamps ? ’” echoed Bunkle. ‘‘ What stamps? I’ve 
written all my Christmas thank-you letters and I’ve 
still got one or two stamps over for writing to Mummy.” 

Edith and Mrs. Bryant laughed. 

“Not postage stamps,” said Edith. ‘‘ When you’re 
employed you ’ave to have an Insurance card and stick 
special stamps on it each week. The employer pays so 
much and the worker the rest.” 

“Gosh!” said Bunkle. ‘‘ Dol? Well, anyhow, it’s 
twenty-five shillings a week, all found and tips. I ought 
to make quite a lot of money for I’m certain to get 
decent tips. If I’m only there for a fortnight I can 
afford to play up to the guests and do extra jobs for 
them.” 

Jill looked at her young brother disapprovingly. : 

“You are the most bare-faced mercenary little 
brute !’’ she exclaimed. 

“Not at all,’’ retorted Bunkle blandly. “It is but 
the milk of human kindness running in my veins. 
Of course if I had to keep it up for too long the milk 
might turn to water ! ’’ he added with a grin. 

“It certainly would, from what J know of you!” 
said his sister. 

Then turning to the cook who was leaning back in her 
chair and regarding Bunkle with an air of mixed 
amusement and disapproval, ‘ Well, Mrs. Bryant, 
what do you think ? ”’ she asked. 

‘‘ Me, Miss ? ’’ replied the old cook slowly. ‘‘ Well, if 
‘e’s telling the truth and not rosifying it all, I should 
say let ’im try. It can’t do ’im no ’arm that I can see 
and if ’e gets ’is two hours regular of an afternoon to 
go out and get some fresh air it’ll not really be a lot 
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different from schooling and better than ’anging about 
in London without enough to do to keep ’im out of 
mischief. The only thing we don’t know about is the 
food, but boys seem to be able toeat anything at any time 
without their stummicks ’ollering out, and a fortnight’s 
not long when all’s said and done.” 

“Perhaps you're right,”’ said Jill. “‘ Though I’m 
sure I don’t know what Mummy’ll say when she hears.”’ 

“You’re not going to write and tell her, are you? ”’ 
exclaimed Bunkle in alarm. 

“N-no,” said Jill slowly. ‘‘ No, I shan’t write now 
and spoil her time with Daddy, but she’ll have to be 
told some time of course, and you can’t not write to 
her at all for a fortnight. Now look here, Bunkle, I had 
got another plan fixed up, for when I told Miss Beavis 
all about you this morning she very nobly said you 
could go and stay with her at Sevenoaks. She’s up in 
Town all day of course but her mother and father are 
there all the time. They’re old people, though, and I 
think they’d find you an awful nuisance. Always 
yattering away at meals and so on. Still, the offer is 
there and I’m not going to turn it down cold, so that 
if things don’t go as well as you expect at Blue Boys 
you've got an alternative. You don’t know yet what 
your work as odd-job boy may include. If its just 
cleaning boots and shoes and running messages and 
making yourself generally useful, that’s all right. But 
if it means carrying a lot of heavy luggage or staying up 
until all hours of the night, you’re to chuck it, 
see? ”’ 

Bunkle stared at his sister. She often tried to boss 
him about at home and he usually treated her when she 
tried to do so with the sort of contempt he thought she 
deserved, but today somehow she spoke with a different 
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voice, almost as if the mantle of her mother’s authority 
had really descended upon her shoulders. 

“All right,’”’ he agreed sulkily, after a moment’s 
hesitation. And so it was arranged; Jill saying that 
she would come down again on Sunday and meet him 
somewhere during his time off and she would then be 
able to judge for herself if he looked perfectly fit and 
flourishing. 

“You'd better not come to Blue Boys before I’ve 
had time to change out of my working-clothes,”’ said 
Bunkle with a grin. “‘ The sight of me in uniform might 
be too much for you. You might die of shock !’’ 

“Tf I'd been going to die of shock on your account 
I’d have done it long ago!’’ retorted Jill. ‘‘ You just 
drop me a line saying when you're free and for how long 
and we'll arrange to meet in Maidenhead. Or per- 
haps Mrs. Bryant would let us come out here 
again ? ”’ 

“Bless you, yes, that would be all right,’’ said the 
cook kindly. ‘‘ We aren’t going off till Monday. Now, 
how about a cup of tea, or would you rather have 
coffee ? ”’ 

“T’d rather have coffee, please, if it isn’t a nuisance,”’ 
said Jill. 

Mrs. Bryant, unlike many cooks, made excellent 
coffee, and Bunkle and Jill would have liked to have sat 
and enjoyed it peacefully, but Bunkle, glancing at the 
kitchen clock, suddenly jumped to his feet. 

“Glory ! Look at the time !’’ he cried. “ It’s nearly 
half-past two! TIL be missing Mr. Grant at 
MacFisheries if I don’t look out. I was forgetting I’d 
got to get my case in and will have to wheel my bike all 
the way.” 

“I suppose I ought to catch the 2.38 bus really,” 
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said Jill. ‘ l’ll take your case in and youcan meet me at 
the station.”’ 

So they gulped down their second cups and bade Mrs. 
Bryant and Edith a hurried farewell. 

The bus arrived just as they reached the stopping- 
place. Jill jumped in and Bunkle handed her the case 
and then, mounting on to his bike, started toscorch after 
the bus as it moved off, but after a few hundred yards 
gave it up and rode at what he considered a more reason- 
able pace, which, as the road was all down hill, was 
quite fast enough for safety! The bus stopped several 
times, so Bunkle arrived at the station only a few 
minutes after his sister. 

“ There you are,’’ she said, hurriedly handing him his 
case. “I believe there’s a train in three minutes so I 
must fly. Good-bye. See you on Sunday, unless you're 
sacked first!’’ And she vanished into the booking- 
office before Bunkle could think of a sufficiently 
crushing retort. 
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CHAPTER VII 
FINDING HIS FEET 


AFTER Jill had disappeared Bunkle picked up his suit- 
case, settled it on the seat of his bicycle, and started off 
towards the High Street. He had not gone many yards 
before he realised that a slight drizzle of rain was 
starting, so propping his bicycle against the kerb he 
took shelter with his case in a convenient doorway, and 
there extracted his burberry and putiton. The drizzle, 
he felt, might easily turn to rain later and he didn’t want 
to get soaked riding back to Blue Boys. When at 
last he reached MacFisheries he was horrified to 
see that it was nearly half-past three, and he wondered 
if he would find the Manager extremely angry at having 
to wait for him, but he was in luck, for the fishmonger 
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told him that although Mr. Grant had been in already 
he had to call back again, and it was another ten 
minutes before an old Austin car drew up on the other 
side of the road and a tall thin man crossed over the 
road in a hurry. 

*“Got my fish ready?” he called out to the man 
standing by the slab. And then, seeing Bunkle waiting 
‘with his suitcase just inside, “‘ Are you the lad for Blue 
Boys ?’’ he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,’’ said Bunkle. ‘“‘ Shall I take my case 
‘across and put it in the car? ”’ 

Mr. Grant nodded. ‘‘ Shove it in the back,’’ he said, 
“and then you might come across again for the fish 
and put it on the floor where the sacking is. I’ve got 
to call for something next door.’’ 

Bunkle took his case across to the car, the back of 
which seemed to be piled up already with rugs and 
coats and golf-clubs, but by moving the things a little 
he was able to make room for his case on the seat and 
then went back for the fish. He was handed a large 
cardboard box from which drops of fishy water were 
already beginning to ooze. He held it as far away from 
his clothes as he could while he crossed the road, 
but the box was a heavy one and he had difficulty in 
balancing it while he opened the car door. When he 
had deposited it on the heap of dirty sacking lying on 
the floor he saw a dark stain on one trouser-leg and 
wrinkled up his nose in disgust. 

_“ Pouf!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ How foul! Now I 
suppose I'll stink of fish for days. Why on earth can’t 
he have a waterproof box or get them to deliver, 
instead of mucking up the car like this ? ”’ 

After a moment or two Mr. Grant returned, a 
a large sack in his arms like a baby. . 
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“ Cauliflowers,’’ he said with a smile, dumping it in 
the front seat. “‘ We buy most of our stuff wholesale, 
of course, but some things I find it pays to get in small 
quantities and choose myself, then I can be sure they’re 
really fresh. Now what about you? The car seems 
a bit chock-a-block.”’ . 

“T’ve got my bicycle, thank you, sir,’’ said Bunkle. 
‘Tt won’t take me long to ride back by the river.” 

“ Good !’’ said Mr. Grant looking relieved. ‘‘ Well, 
I’ve a few more things to do yet in the town but I 
expect I'll be back before you all the same. Come and 
find me when you get in. I’ll most likely be in the office.”’ 

When Bunkle got back to the hotel he propped his 
bicycle against the wall as he had done in the morning 
and without thinking walked in at the front door. 
Carrie was crossing the hall with a tray in her hand and 
she stopped and grinned at him. 

‘You've got a nerve !’’ she remarked. ‘‘ Using the 
guests’ entrance !”’ 

“Good Lord !’’ exclaimed Bunkle. “I forgot.”’ 

He peered into the office but it was empty. 

‘“ Where do I put my bike ?’’ he asked Carrie who 
had her hand on the door at the end of the hall. _ 

“The cycle shed’s in the back yard,’ she called 
over her shoulder. ‘‘ You’d best put yours away now 
and mind you come in at the staff door when you've 
done it.”’ 

She disappeared into the back regions and Bunkle 
stood in the middle of the hall with a thoughtful 
expression on his face. “ Staff entrance, staff bedrooms, 
staff meals, staff clothes ’’’ he thought. This business of 
realising that he now belonged to the other side of the 
baize doors might be going to take a bit of remembering ! 

He slipped out of the front door again and wheeled 
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his bicycle round to the yard at the back. Oppesite to 
the wing in which his bedroom lay there was a row of 
brick-built sheds with green painted doors, but there 
was nothing on any of the doors to indicate what lay 
behind them nor were there any windows through 
which he could peer. He tried the one nearest the house. 
It was locked. The next one was locked also. The third 
held wood and kindling, with a saw and a sawing-horse. 
It had a window looking out in the other direction, so 
presumably all the other sheds had windows at the 
back too, but he felt it would probably take longer to 
go round to the far-side and look through them than to 
go on opening and shutting doors. 

“Why on earth can’t they paint COAL, WOOD, 
etc., on the doors? ’’ he muttered crossly to himself. 
“It wouldn’t take long to do and it would save a 
heap of trouble.” 

The fourth shed was full of empty bottles and all 
sorts of other junk. The fifth was locked again. 

“It would be the last one!’’ thought Bunkle as he 
opened the sixth door and pushed his bicycle in out of 
the rain which was now coming down heavily. 

He propped his bicycle in one of the slots of the 
bicycle-stand and taking an old duster-out of his 
saddle-bag carefully wiped over the chromium parts. 
Then he chained and padlocked the back wheel and 
shutting the door of the shed behind him went across 
to the staff wing. 

He hung his dripping’ burberry over the back of the 
chair in his room to dry. The small radiator under the 
window was only luke-warm but it would be better 
than nothing. Next he went in search of the bathroom 
which Carrie had said lay at the end of the narrow 
passage. When he opened the door he wrinkled up his 
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nose again. The bathroom itself was quite well fitted 
but everything was filthy. The bath and wash-basin 
had a rim of dirty suds round them. Soap had melted and 
congealed again in the soap-stand. The floor was marked 
and spotted and on a shelf under a wall-mirror lay a 
broken toothed comb full of black and greasy hairs. 
Bunkle’s hair was far from tidy but he decided that it 
would have to remain so until he got his case and could 
unpack his own brushes and comb. He washed his 
hands under the tap and dried them on the only clean 
corner of the roller-towel which hung beside the basin. 
Then he went to look for Mr. Grant. 

He met no one as he went along the service passage 
and the hall as usual was deserted. The same miserable 
fire smouldered and smoked in the grate and so did the 
one in the office. Bunkle saw his suitcase sitting just 
inside the office door, so evidently Mr. Grant was back, 
but there was no sign of him and the cat was still 
curled up comfortably on the one cushioned chair. 
Bunkle stood first on one foot and then on the other. 
He read the notices pinned up on the office door two or 
three times over. But still Mr. Grant did not appear. 
The grandfather-clock in the hall chimed five and 
Bunkle’s tummy began to say ‘‘ Tea-time, tea-time,” in 
unmistakable language, but he had been told to report to 
his employer and he did not feel he ought to go in search 
of Carrie and food until he had seen him. 

He went to the service door and opened it and 
listened but there didn’t seem to be a sound from 
anywhere. Slipping through it he went into the pantry 
and raising the hatch a few inches peered into the 
dining-room but it was empty and the tables all laid 
for dinner. 

“Doesn’t anyone have tea in this place?” he 
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wondered, and then remembered that there must of 
course be a lounge somewhere. Probably one of the 
other doors leading off the hall opened into it but he 
hadn’t heard any voices, or any sound of cups and 
saucers and spoons chinking. ‘“‘ Not what you'd call 
. lively !’’ he muttered and pushed open the door which 
he thought belonged to the kitchen. So it did. But 
the kitchen, too, was empty. A pile of raw meat 
and a package of fish lay on the table and that was 
all. Bunkle retraced his steps and opened the door into 
the staff sitting-room. By a small table in the window 
the elderly waiter was sitting. His feet were propped 
on a second chair, his coat and waistcoat were undone, 
and he was reading a picture-paper, while at his side 
was a green-enamelled pot of tea and a plate with some 
thick slices of bread and butter on it. He took no notice 
as Bunkle opened the door and took the step or two 
into the room, but when Bunkle said, ‘‘ Excuse me,”’ 
in a clear voice he dropped his paper and stood up 
hurriedly, trying to button his waistcoat as he did so. 

“Yes, sir, what can I do for you ? ’’ he asked. 

Bunkle laughed. 

‘I’m not a guest,”’ he said. “‘ I’ve come temporarily 
as house-boy. Mr. Grant told me to find him in the 
office but he’s not there and I’ve been waiting for ages 
and I wondered if you could tell me where he is? ”’ 

The old waiter looked at him suspiciously. 

id Funny sort of ‘ouse-boy with that voice and them 
clothes,’ he remarked. “‘ Times aren’t what they was, 
and that’s certain. ‘Excuse me!’ he mimicked. And 
me getting up all of an ‘urry and me corns pinching 
something cruel.”’ 

He sat down again heavily, took a ang drink of 
tea, and retired once more behind the paper. 
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Bunkle tapped the ground with his foot. 

“Do you know where Mr. Grant is?’ he asked 
impatiently. 

The waiter looked over the edge of his paper. 

“No, I don't,” he grumbled. ‘‘ There was a message 
come for ’im ’arf an hour ago and I nearly wore out me 
shoes ’unting for ‘im. That'll be your job now. Down to 
the ’en run, back to the garridge, look in the boat- 
’ouse, back to the orfice, down to the cellar, over to the 
annexe, oh, it’s a lovely life !”’ 

In spite of his grumbling voice Bunkle felt that the, 
old waiter’s bark was probably worse than his bite, so he 
put on his most appealing expression and said, ‘‘ Perhaps 
I’ll be able to save your corns a bit. I’m pretty quick 
on my feet and I like running about. In fact Mummy 
says I’ve never kept still since I was born !”’ 

“You'll soon want to keep still after you’ve worked 
‘ere for a bit,’’ replied the waiter. Then noticing 
Bunkle’s hungry glance at the plate of bread and 
butter, he added, “‘ You can ’ave that plateful if you're 
‘ungry. I don’t want no more. I’ve ’ad the wind in my 
stummick something chronic all day.” 

“Thank you,’’ said Bunkle. “I am rather hungry. 
Do you think I could find a cup and have some tea, 
too?” 

The waiter jerked a thumb in the direction of a cup- 
board in the wall. 

“In there they lives.’”’ And then, as if repenting of his 
good nature, ‘‘ Now let me be, do,”’ he said. “ I’ve only 
an hour before the gentlemen will start getting back 
and then it’ll be, ‘George’ ’ere and ‘ George’ there 
until eleven o’clock or later.”’ 

He retired behind his paper again and Bunkle, 
fetching a chipped cup from the cupboard indicated 
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and pouring himself a cup of the inky brew contained in 
the tea-pot, made a mental note that the waiter’s name 
was George and wondered who ‘the gentlemen ”’ 
might be? The “ butter” with which the bread was 
spread was evidently rather inferior margarine, but 
Bunkle was too hungry to care and finished the plate- 
ful; after which he thought he’d better goin search of 
Mr. Grant again. 

This time he was successful. Mr. Grant was in the 
office and looked up at him with a kind smile as he went 
in. 
‘‘ Ah, there you are, William! Sit down there for a 
moment. Now first of all I want to explain your work. 
Generally speaking you help the dining-room staff but 
there are one or two odd jobs for which you will be 
responsible. In the early morning you have to lay and 
light the hall fire and this one in the office and look 
after them during the day. You have to shake out the 
mats at the front and the side door and brush and wash 
down the porches and steps. After you’ve done this 
you will help Edward the Boots to carry round the clean 
shoes and you will also help him to collect them 
from the bedroom doors in the evening. Apart from 
that George and Carrie will find plenty for you to do. 
Our busy times are in the early morning and the even- 
ings, for most of our guests are residents who work in 
Town and are away all day. Oh, yes, there’s also an 
upstairs fire which you have to look after. The one in 
Lady Emily’s private sitting-room.”’ 

“Emily ? Emily? ’’ thought Bunkle. ‘‘ Where did 
I last hear that name ?’’ But he couldn’t go on wonder- 
ing because Mr. Grant was still talking. 

“One other point I want you to remember,’ he 
said. “ Ordinarily each member of the staff has his or 
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her work which they stick to, but when someone goes 
sick or is on holiday that isn’t always possible, and then 
it’s up to all of you to help each other as best you may 
and there must be no question of, ‘ But it isn’t my 
job.’ ”’ 

He turned to the chair beside him and picked up 
three large cardboard dress-boxes. 

“You'll find trousers, coats, and aprons in these 
boxes,’ he said. ‘Some of them are a bit worn but 
they’ve all been cleaned or laundered. You wear 
blue trousers, a blue and white striped coat and a 
green baize apron for morning work. Black trousers and 
a white coat from lunch-time onwards. Take the boxes 
and fit yourself out with two pairs of blue and two 
pairs of black trousers, three blue and white and four 
white coats, and a couple of baize aprons. You must try 
not to get the coats dirty quickly as the laundry only 
calls once a week. Bring the boxes back when you’ve 
found the things to fit you.” 

Mr. Grant turned to his desk and pulled the type- 
writer towards him and Bunkle realised that the inter- 
view was over. He picked up the three bulky boxes 
with some difficulty and carrying them rather pre- 
cariously in front of him made his way to his room. 
There he laid the clothes out on the bed and picking out 
the trousers which looked to be about the right length 
soon found some which really fitted him quite well. 
They were rather worn and shiny but quite clean and 
smelt strongly of the stuff which is used by the “ Quick- 
Cleaners.’ Then he turned his attention to the second 
box which was full of starched and laundered coats. 
The striped ones were loose fitting and shaped like an 
ordinary double-breasted coat with turn down collars 
and lapels but the white ones were cut like a mess 
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jacket with a high neck. Bunkle soon found three 
striped ones to fit him, but the white ones were a 
problem for they seemed to have round holes on one 
side and ordinary button-holes on the other and no 
means of fastening the two sides together. Bunkle 
stared at them- bewildered and then in despair slipped 
on one of the striped coats and went into the house in 
search of George. There was no sign of him anywhere, 
but Carrie was in the pantry, looking distinctly neater 
in a pretty grey frock with muslin cap and apron. 

‘“‘ Hullo,’’ she said. ‘ You're just in time to give me 
a hand with the mustard-pots, but that’s the wrong 
coat you’ve got on. You ought to have a white one in 
the evening.”’ 

‘“‘T know I ought,’’ Bunkle replied. “‘ But I can’t see 
how they do up? They seem to have holes on each side 
and no buttons !”’ 

Carrie began to laugh. 

“The buttons come out for laundering,’’ she said 
scornfully. “‘ Haven't you never seen that sort before ? 
They push through the little round holes and fix with 
a clip behind. I expect they're all in a separate parcel 
somewhere.’ 

‘‘ Oh, I see,’’ said Bunkle, feeling he had been rather 
stupid. ‘‘ Like white waistcoat buttons. I’d better go 
and look. Or shall I stay and help you here first ? ”’ 

‘No, you'd better get your right coat on and then if 
anyone rings you can answer the bell, instead of me 
running backwards and forwards all the time.” 

Bunkle slipped back to his room and sure enough in 
the corner of one of the boxes he found a flat tobacco tin 
with dozens of buttons and clips in it. It took hima 
little time to fit them into a coat and when it was done 
he felt very stiff and uncomfortable with the collar 
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fastening high round his throat, and was annoyed that 
he hadn’t a big enough mirror in his room to show him 
if smartness was worth the discomfort or not. The only 
glass was a small square fixed rather high on the wall 
above the chest of drawers and the room was so narrow 
that he could not get far enough away from the mirror 
to see more than the reflection of his head and shoulders. 
He began to realise that if Carrie had nothing better in 
her room it might be difficult for her to see if she was 
dirty or untidy. 

“Do I look all right ? ’’ he enquired when he got back 
to the pantry. 

Carrie stopped stirring the fresh mustard which she 
was mixing up in a bowl and stood with her hands on her 
hips surveying him. 

“ Classy !’’ she observed. ‘‘ And with that la-di-da 
voice of yours the looney bin won’t know itself! That 
is if you don’t spill the soup down somebody’s neck. 
Yes, sir, no, modom, certainly, sir.”’ 

“Why are you so sarcastic about my voice ? ’’ asked 
Bunkle. “ It’s silly, you know, for it’s always a good 
thing to be able to speak well. I'll talk broad Sussex 
if you like, or Somerset, or French, but precious; few 
people would understand if I did.”’ 

“Somerset ?’’ cried Carrie. “‘ Why, that’s where I 
come from! That’s my home.”’ 

‘“T know,” said Bunkle. “ At least I knew you were 
West Country.”’ 

“ How did you know ? ”’ asked Carrie curiously as she 
started stirring the mustard again. ‘I don’t talk so 
broad, do 1? ”’ | 

“No,”’ said Bunkle. ‘ That’s just it. You don’t 
drop your aitches, and you don’t say ‘raound’ and 
‘taown,’ and your voice isn’t sing-song enough for 
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Welsh, but how I really knew was when I heard you 
say to George, ‘I don’t know where it’s to. ’Tis always 
getting lost.’ Only West Country folks say they don’t 
know ‘ where a thing is #o’.”’ 

‘In the Quantocks, my home is,’’ said Carrie 
dreamily. ‘‘I wish I was back there. I like ahillcountry. 
This river and nought but rain and fog fair give me the 
hump. Here, start filling up these pots.” 

“Why did you come away, then? ’”’ asked Bunkle,. 
taking a mustard pot from her. 

“Oh, I dunno. I were bored at home, with the 
younger kids always falling over my feet and five miles 
to go to the pictures. I went up to London first, with a 
lady that stayed at the farm .. . . Dad’s a shepherd 

. but I couldn’t stick it up there. I like the 
country really. So I came down here in the summer. 
"Tis different here when it’s sunny and hot and 
lots of folk coming in and out and boats to watch on 
the river. Then Mrs. Grant got short-handed and I 
just sort of stayed on. The pay is good though the tips 
aren't up to much.” 

Bunkle put a filled pot down on the tray and picked 
up another. 

“ Tell me something,”’ he said. “‘ Did you think I was 
a guest when I rang the door-bell this morning ? ”’ 

“ Yes,’ said Carrie. “ Why?” 

“Well, you know you weren’t exactly welcoming ! 
I'll show you how you looked.”’ 

Bunkle whipped up a dirty tea-cloth, stuck it on his 
front crookedly like a dirty apron, and went out into 
the passage. Then he opened the door abruptly and 
with a scowling face said. “‘ Well? ” in just the same 
ungracious tone as Carrie had used that morning. 

The girl laughed reluctantly. 
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*« Goon!’ she said. “I didn’t.” 

“You did,’’ said Bunkle. ‘‘ Honestly! Now would 
you give a good tip to anyone who looked like that ? ”’ 

Carrie didn’t reply fora moment. Then she slammed 
down her tray on the hatch and muttered, “I don’t 
care! You won't catch me smarming to anyone. I’m 
as good as they are, aren’t I? ”’ 

“Well, it depends in what way,’ said Bunkle 
judiciously. ‘‘ You’re probably a lot better than me 
at filling mustard-pots. J can’t seem to do it without 
getting dollops all round the edges ! But you obviously 
aren't much good at being polite. My mother is always 
on at us about having good manners. She says they’re 
one of the few things it doesn’t cost money to acquire, 
and that they oil the wheels of life. You've got rather 
a cheerful grin. Why not trot it out a bit more and see 
what happens ? ”’ 

At that moment a bell rang loudly; once, twice, 
thrice. 

‘“‘ That’s the chief looney ringing,’’ said Carrie. “‘ She 
always rings three times so as you'll know it’s her. 
You’d better answer it and see how your precious 
good manners work with her ladyship.”’ 

“Why do you call her the chief looney, and why do 
you keep calling this place the looney bin ?’’ asked 
Bunkle. 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Carrie. ‘‘ Seems to me as any- 
one who works here when we're so short of staff is 
bats, and anyone who comes to stay here is battier. Go 
on,’’ she added as the bell pealed three times again. 
“Lady Emily’s not one to be kept waiting.”’ 

““Where’s her room? ’”’ asked Bunkle. 

“ First floor, fourth door on the right, Number Ten,’’ 
Carrie replied. 
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“Lady Emily,’’ thought Bunkle as he ran upstairs. 
“Lady Emily. I know I’ve heard that name some- 
where.”’ 

He knocked on the door of Number Ten and a rather 
cracked voice called out to him to come in. Then as he 
opened it and, standing just inside, said in the approved 
way, ‘‘ You rang, madam ? ’’ he suddenly realised why 
the name was familiar, for, sitting in an armchair by a 
very dead-looking fire, was an old lady with a bright 
auburn wig; and as she stretched out her hand and 
pointed to the grate, Bunkle saw the flash of jewels on 
her much be-ringed fingers. 

“Look at that fire!’’ said Lady Emily. “ This 
room’s like a tomb! You're a new boy aren't you? 
What’s your name ? ”’ 

“ William, madam.”’ 

“Well, you couldn’t be worse than the last who was 
a half-wit and you certainly have better manners.” 

Then, as Bunkle stood staring fascinated at the 
elaborate twists and curls of her wig, she added sharply, 
“ Don’t stand there mooning, boy! Do something.”’ 

Bunkle advanced upon the fireplace with some mis- 
giving. But once he was on his knees in front of the grate 
his natural love of playing about with fire took hold of 
him and he started to pull the damp wood apart and 
see if there was any glow left in the ashes which could 
be coaxed into a flame. But he found that the grate was 
designed for burning coal and so of course the fire- 
bars below were too wide apart and all the ashes had 
fallen through into the well of the fireplace and were 
dead. 

“TI wonder if that’s what’s the matter with the fires 
in the hall and the office ? ’’ he thought as he rose to his 
feet. But aloud he said, “I'll have to get some dry 
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kindling, madam. I'll be as quick as I can but it may 
take me a little time as I don’t know where anything is 
kept yet.”’ 

He shot downstairs again and had a look at the hall 
fireonhis way. No, that hada Devon grate. There should 
be no difficulty in getting 7¢ filled up with hot ash. But 
Lady Emily’s was a problem and he poked his head 
into the pantry. 

“ Her fire’s out,’’ he told Carrie. ‘‘ She ought to have 
coal in that grate. Isn’t there any? ”’ 

“No,” said Carrie indifferently. ‘‘ We’re out of it. 
The lorry’s broken down or something. The old woman 
will have to do with sticks. Isn’t her wig a scream ? ”’ 

But Bunkle wasn’t disposed to discuss Lady Emily’s 
peculiarities at the moment. He was concentrating on 
the fire problem and was determined not to be beaten. 

“Ts there a light in the wood-shed ? ”’ he asked. 

‘““There’s light in all the sheds,’’ replied Carrie. 
‘“ But you’re not going out there tonight in your decent 
clothes, are you? Edward’s brought in all the wood 
for tonight.”’ 

“IT know but all the stuff he’s brought seems green 
and wet. No one on earth could make fires burn with 
wt.” 

“ Fussy, aren’t you!’’ said Carrie scornfully, and 
departed into the dining-room. 

Bunkle made a face at her retreating back. 

‘“ Helpful, aren’t you!’’ he retorted, and himself 
departed to the wood-shed. 

There were no dry kindling sticks out there either, but 
there were some small dry wood blocks and Bunkle 
soon chopped and split enough of these to serve his 
purpose. There were some old tins lying in one corner 
of the shed and he took two flat lids to put in the bottom 
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of the grate to prevent the ashes falling through. When 
he got back to Number Ten the old lady was not in it 
and glancing at the clock on the mantelpiece Bunkle 
supposed that she was dressing for dinner and remem- 
bering the conversation overheard in the train wondered 
if she was busy deciding which jewels she would wear 
this evening. 

As he came down the front stairs again he saw various 
men standing about in the hall with drinks in their 
hands. Evidently the evening rush was beginning so 
he slipped through into the back passage as quickly 
as he could, for he wanted to see if he could find a 
boiler-house or somewhere warm where he could put 
some kindling to dry ready for the morning. 

As he passed the kitchen the door was open and he saw 
an elderly chef very busy preparing dinner and, moving 
about between kitchen and larder, a tall dark woman 
with a brightly coloured handkerchief tied round her 
head. It struck him that there was something curiously 
familiar about the way this woman walked but he 
hadn’t time to stop and think where he might have seen 
her before. Yet, it was funny he thought. First 
Lady Emily, and now the kitchen-maid. ‘‘ Curiouser 
and curiouser ’’ he quoted to himself as he went on down 
the passage. 





CHAPTER VIII 


JUST LIKE A SLUG 


In spite of having been on the run up to ten p.m. the 
night before, Bunkle woke very early next morning. 
It was, of course, quite dark and beside his window he 
could hear water gurgling down a drain pipe as it had 
probably been doing for hours, for when he had woken 
once or twice during the night each time he had heard 
the steady sound of rain on the roof and on the stones 
of the courtyard. 

“ Bother!’’ he thought. ‘I wanted to explore.” 
Then he reflected that of course he. wouldn’t be able 
to see anything now even if he did go exploring and 
that by the time that it was properly light he would 
probably be hard at work in the house. So as he felt 
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very wide awake he lay on his back and thought over 
the events of the day before. 

Presently he found that his thoughts were always 
coming back to the dark-skinned woman in the coloured 
turban whom he had had more chance of studying 
when the staff all had their supper together the previous 


night. _ 
‘““Now why do I keep on thinking about her ? ”’ 
wondered Bunkle. ‘I’m quite sure now that I’ve 


never actually seen her anywhere before. And why 
don’t I like her? She was quite amiable and cheerful 
last night at supper, and she’s rather good-looking 
really. In fact when she’s sitting down I think I do 
rather like her. It’s when she’s walking about that she 
gives me the creeps. I don’t know why, she’s quite 
different from all the others.”’ 

He decided to ask Carrie about her when he had a 
chance and then, resolutely dismissing her from his 
mind, thought about Lady Emily instead. She certainly 
was a wonderful old lady. Last night she had come 
down to dinner just as he was attending to the hall 
fire and had stood talking to someone for a minute or 
two before going into the dining-room. She was wearing 
a green velvet tea-gown with a complete parrure of 
emeralds ; earrings, necklace, brooches, and rings. 
“Goodness !’’ Bunkle thought, remembering how the 
jewels had glinted and gleamed every time the old 
woman moved. “‘ They must be worth a fortune, those 
emeralds. I don’t know how she can risk travelling 
about with them and wearing them like that. I should 
think she’s sure to get them stolen some day. People 
must talk about them, just like those girls did in the 
train.”’ : 

Suddenly a bell rang loudly in the passage outside his 
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room. ‘‘ Now who on earth can be wanting anything 
at this hour of the morning ? ’’ wondered Bunkle lazily. 
Then he remembered that Carrie had told him that 
there was an electric alarm-bell for waking up all the 
staff. He switched on the light and looked at his 
watch. Six forty-five. Of course, that must be what 
the bell was. He jumped out of bed and putting on 
his dressing-gown padded along to the bathroom to 
get some hot water. Judging from the state of the 
basin there, he had decided the night before that the 
other three men who shared the bathroom all obviously 
washed and shaved in it and that he’d rather fetch 
water and wash in his room even if it did mean emptying 
his own slops afterwards. He washed and dressed 
quickly and went over to the house. To his surprise 
the back door was still locked and he couldn’t get in. 

“ Well,”’ he thought, “‘ what on earth’s the point of 
waking us up so early if we can’t get in when we are 
up?” 

He went back to the staff annexe and ran into George 
going sleepily along the passage towards the bathroom. 

“TI say,’’ said Bunkle, “ the house door’s locked and 
I can’t get in.”’ 

George looked at him grumpily. 

“Course you can’t,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Chef’s got the key 
and he’s not out of bed yet. No more won't you be 
after a day or two.”’ 

The bathroom door slammed behind him and Bunkle 
wandered back to his room. According to his mother’s 
rule at home, beds ought to be aired with the windows 
open for at least an hour before being made. But he 
decided that he must get on with something and that 
anyhow the air outside was so damp with the heavily 
falling rain that airing the bed with the window 
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open might not be a very good plan. He made 
his bed and then, as there was still no sound of George 
returning along the passage or of Chef going across to 
the hotel, Bunkle decided to go over to the stick shed 
and chop up a large supply of kindling and of small 
logs for Lady Emily’s fire. 

‘“‘ Tt’ll save time later,’’ he thought to himself. ‘“‘ And 
it’s grim just hanging about in the dark like this.” 

He went across the yard but as he went into the shed 
he remembered that he had forgotten to put on his 
baize apron. Turning back he saw a figure, just visible 
in the darkness, move across the far end of the yard by 
the other staff wing. 

“T wonder if any of the maids have a house key as 
well? ’’ he thought, and waited to see if Carrie, or the 
elderly chambermaid, Florence, went towards the back 
door. But instead a second dark figure joined the first 
and the two stood in the angle of the wall, talking 
together in low voices. 

“ Funny place to stand and chat with the rain simply 
teeming down!’’ thought Bunkle, as he peered out 
from the shelter of his doorway. ‘‘ Why on earth don’t 
they go into the house ? ”’ | 

After a few minutes the figures separated, one going 
towards the house and the other out of the yard gate in 
the opposite direction. Bunkle’s curiosity began to 
stir. The figure now opening the back door was, he 
felt sure, the stealthy-footed kitchen-maid. Who, 
then, was the other rather furtive figure ? It was still 
too dark to distinguish anyone clearly but Bunkle was 
pretty certain that it wasn’t any member of the staff 
whom he had encountered up to date. 

Whisthng softly through his teeth he quickly chopped 
up a few sticks and then with his basket full made his 
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way across to the hotel. As he slipped off his mackin- 
tosh in the passage he noticed that the kitchen door was 
open and, looking in as he went past, saw Myra still in 
her curious turban busy filling kettles at the sink. Her 
back was towards him and he stood staring fora moment 
until a dig in the ribs from behind made him jump and 
Carrie’s voice in his ear said, ‘‘Get a move on, moody! 
Blocking up the passage like that. If yow’re not in a 
hurry J am!” 

Bunkle obediently moved on but when he was 
through the swing door he turned to Carrie who had 
followed him and said, ‘‘ I say, Carrie, who 7s Myra ? ”’ 

Carrie stared at him. 

“Myra?  She’s the kitchen-maid.”’ 

“ T know that,’’ said Bunkle impatiently. ‘‘ I mean 
where does she come from? MHer home and all of 
that ? ”’ 

‘““ How should I know ? ”’ replied Carrie indifferently. 
‘““ Never heard her mention it as far as I know.” 

“Has she been here long? ”’ 

“No, she only came a fortnight ago. We're always 
changing kitchen-maids. We had a kitchen-porter 
before she came. Roaring drunk he was most nights 
and it ended by chef buzzing a saucepan at his head ! 
Look here, I can’t stop talking all the morning.”’ 

Carrie disappeared into the lounge and came back with 
a tray full of dirty glasses left over from bed-time 
drinks the night before and departed into the pantry. 
Bunkle laid and lit the office fire and then started on 
the hall one. Carrie returned with a duster and a 
mop. | 

‘ Hil’’ she said. ‘‘ You haven’t cleared the ashes.”’ 

“ T know,’’ said Bunkle, busily arranging his kindling. 

“ You'll never get it to light,’’ said Carrie in tones of 
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deep satisfaction as she started to flick round the 
furniture with a feather duster. 

“Shan’t 1?’”’ said Bunkle innocently. “‘ What a 
pity !”’ 

He struck a match and the thin dry slivers of wood 
caught with a crackle. He let them get well alight and 
then stood up some split logs, pyramid fashion, around 
the kindling and in no time the fire was blazing merrily. 
Carrie, turning to see how he was getting on, stared at 
it in amazement. 

‘Well!’ she exclaimed. “ Did youever? It never 
went like that for me. And I used to clear the ash 
ever so careful every day.”’ 

‘““ Ah, my poppet,’ said Bunkle with a grin, “‘ that’s 
just where you were wrong! See? A wood fire never 
ought to have the ash cleared until there’s so much in 
the grate there’s no room left to put the logs on. And 
then you ought only to take away just enough to make 
room for them. You never ought to clear the whole 
of it all the winter through.”’ 

“Go on!’ said Carrie unbelievingly. ‘ You’d 
never get any draught.”’ 

Bunkle pointed to his logs. 

‘They make their own draught by being stood up on 
end and the bed of hot ash helps. Wood ash doesn’t go 
cold quickly, you know, like coal ash does. Quite often 
when it looks absolutely dead all you have to do is to 
give a little blow with the bellows and it will light 
itself without a match.”’ 

“Go on!’ exclaimed Carrie again, but this time 
there was a grudging admiration in her voice. ‘ Little 
Mr. Know-All, you are !’”’ 

Bunkle stood up and dusted his hands. 

‘“Yes, I’ve got a pretty good stock of unrelated 
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information in here,’’ he said calmly, tapping his head as 
he spoke. ‘“‘ And when I start putting pieces of it 
together things often happen. Where do I get a mop 
and pail for the front steps? ”’ 

‘In the cupboard under the stairs,” replied Carrie, 
and stood staring at him as he went out of the hall. 

“Tf he’s curious about Myra,’’ she said to herself. 
“Tm curious about him! Seems to me the looney bin 
gets loonier every day.”’ 

So far Bunkle wasn’t finding his job at all difficult. 
As he had prophesied to Jill, his work seemed to consist 
of doing just the same sort of odd jobs as he and his 
family all took it in turns to do at home. The de Salis 
family ran their big old country-house with only 
occasional daily help from the village and Bunkle’s 
mother had an eagle-eye for detail. No dust swept under 
the carpet or finger smears on the furniture ever escaped 
her. “‘ There’s a right and a wrong way of doing every- 
thing,’’ she had told the children when they first went 
to live there. ‘‘ And you must take my word for it 
that the right way is always the easiest in the long 
run.’ The result was that her family now set about 
household tasks quickly and deftly, taking them all 
more or less in their stride; and Bunkle now found 
that he got through all that he had to do before 
breakfast with a good half-hour to spare. 

As he put away his mop and pail he looked out into 
the yard and noticed that for the moment it seemed to 
have left off raining. 

“T think I’ll explore while I’ve got the chance,’’ he 
thought to himself. “ Though it looks as if it might 
pour again at any moment.’ 

He picked his way between the puddles in the yard, 
and walking through the gate at the far end of it found 
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himself on the edge of the river. To the left a path 
led away up-stream, backed by water-meadows with 
clumps of alders and willows dotted about in them, 
and to his right the river forked into two branches, the 
one on which the hotel garden fronted leading to a 
big weir and the other to a lock through which all 
boats going up or down stream had to pass. At this 
time of year there would be little traffic on the river and 
Bunkle decided that the lock-keeper must have a nice 
easy job. Then he reflected that the lock-keeper 
probably also had to watch and regulate the flow of the 
water over the weir, which in winter might not be so 
easy. He could see someone standing on the sluices now 
and he decided to walk down and have a word with 
him. 

He made his way along the river bank and presently 
came to a small stream running out into the main river 
and dividing the hotel garden from a piece of woodland 
and waste-ground beyond and making it impossible 
for him to follow the river bank any further. But a 
short way up the stream there was a rather rickety- 
looking wooden bridge and crossing this Bunkle 
found a path continuing through the woodland 
and leading to the weir. As Bunkle reached it the 
man working on the top of the sluices looked up and 
nodded to him. There was a large notice in red saying 
that no unauthorised person must go across the weir 
and there was a spiked iron gate barring the way. 
Bunkle was longing to know how the sluices worked 
and so he shouted to ask the man if he might come 
through this gate but the roar of the water drowned 
his words and the man shook his head and smiled, 
pointing to his ears to show he couldn’t hear. However, 
he seemed to be working his way towards Bunkle and 
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as he opened sluice after sluice to let the water pour 
through Bunkle noticed that the level of the river 
above the weir began to fall slightly, leaving a high 
water-mark of draggled grass stems and leaves. When 
the man came to the gate he unlocked it and came 
through it smiling kindly at Bunkle. 

“Well, sonny,” he said, “what can I do for 
you?” 

“ T only wanted to ask if I could come on to the weir 
beside you and see how the sluices worked? ”’ said 
Bunkle. “‘ I love watching the water going over a weir. 
I think it’s thrilling. How do you know when to open the 
sluices, and how much? Do you have to watch the 
river all day and keep on opening and shutting them 
all the time so as to see that only just the right amount 
goes over? I should think you'd get quite giddy 
always watching moving water. I get all fuzzy in the 
head after only a few minutes of it.”’ 

The man laughed. 

“Well, I don’t stand staring at it all the time,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ The level of the river is always being watched 
at various places and I get messages from the lock- 
keepers higher up telling me roughly what to expect, 
same as I let the ones lower down know what the flow’s 
like here. But it’s a tricky business sometimes in winter 
and I don’t much like the look of things today and that’s 
a fact! I’ve got the sluices as wide open as they'll 
go now and the weir’s only just about taking it. If much 
more water comes down she'll pile up and we'll have the 
floods out badly.’’ 

He stood watching the water for a moment as it 
poured over in a smother of white foam. Then, ‘‘ Well, 
I must be going to my breakfast,’’ he said, and locking 
the iron gate behind him made his way back across the 
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weir and over the lock-gates to his cottage which lay 
on the far side of them. 

Bunkle turned away reluctantly and started back 
through the wood. As he did so he saw a figure in a 
mackintosh, which he thought looked like the hotel 
manager, cross the bridge over the stream carrying a 
heavy pail in each hand and disappear behind a hedge 
of evergreens. From the clucking and quacking which 
arose as he went it sounded as if the hotel poultry must 
be kept somewhere behind it. But Bunkle decided that 
he ought to be getting back and when he got into the 
hotel he found the rest of the staff already at breakfast 
in the kitchen. The kitchen was a large light room, 
with the working and the service tables and the stoves 
at one end and at the other along table where the staff 
could have meals at times when for any reason they could 
not be in the staff sitting-room. 

As Bunkle came in fresh and pink-cheeked and full of 
appetite after his morning activities he found the atmos- 
phere in the kitchen distinctly thundery. The old chef 
had evidently finished his breakfast or gone without it, 
for he was standing by the stove stirring a pan of 
scrambled eggs with one hand and clasping the small 
of his back with the other. As he worked he let out a 
string of grumbles and adjurations to Myra to hurry 
up and finish eating and come and help him. Myra, still 
with the strange kind of turban round her head, was 
seated at the end of the table, her chin propped on one 
hand as she studied the tea-leaves in the bottom of her 
cup, a slice of bread and jam held in the other. Every- 
one was eating with hurried concentration and nobody 
took the slightest notice of Bunkle as he slipped into a 
vacant seat between Carrie and Myra. 

“What is there to eat ?’’ he asked Carrie cheerfully. 
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Carrie looked up at him crossly. Her cap was on 
crooked and her eyes and nose looked suspicioulsy red. 
“You'll find yours in the hot cupboard,’’ she 
snapped and helped herself to another slice of bread. 

“What hot cupboard ?’’ asked Bunkle. 

Carrie jerked her head in the direction of the stove. 

‘““ Over there,’’ she said. 

Bunkle got up and went over to the chef. 

‘Which is the hot cupboard, please ? ’’ he asked. 

‘“*Ave you no eyes in your ’ead that youask sostupida 
question ? ’’ said the old Italian crossly. “ Boys, zey 
are all ze same. Gabble, gabble, gabble.”’ 

Poor Bunkle was beginning to wonder if he’d ever 
get any breakfast, but luckily at that moment the old 
head-housemaid came up behind him and without a 
word leant down and slid back a sort of steel door 
under what looked like a metal shelf just alongside the 
stoves. Bunkle now saw that this was a heated metal 
cupboard in which at one end were already stacked 
jugs of coffee and milk and piles of plates ready for the 
dining-room breakfast, while the other end was still 
empty save for two plates of bacon and fried potatoes. 
Florence took one of these plates, muttering something 
about “‘ her head fecling fit to burst’”’ as she did so, and 
took it over to the table, and Bunkle, assuming that the 
remaining plate must be meant for him, did likewise. 

Everybody ate in gloomy silence. “ Like Monday 
morning at school,’’ thought Bunkle. He tried hard to 
think of some bright remark to make to cheer them all 
up but nothing came and in turn George, Edward, 
Myra and Florence finished eating and left the table, so 
that only he and Carrie remained. After a moment 
Carrie, too, pushed back her chair and Bunkle, feeling 
that he couldn’t sit on and go on eating all by himself 
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under the baleful stare of the chef and the sidelong 
glances of the kitchen-maid, got up leaving his bread 
and jam unfinished and followed her into the pantry. 
He found her furiously patting up butter and sniffing 
audibly from time to time. 

‘“ Tsay,’ said Bunkle cheerfully. ‘‘ What’s up ? Got 
the Monday hump on a Thursday or something ? ”’ 

“Tt’s not only Monday morning nor Thursday 
neither as gives me the hump,” said Carrie with an 
extra loud sniff and giving an angry dab at the butter. 
“It’s every morning, that’s what it is. Someone ought to 
‘bump him off and that’s a fact.”’ 

“Bump who off? ’’ queried Bunkle with interest. 
“Old George ? ”’ 

“Pooh! Him? ”’ said Carrie scornfully. ‘I don’t 
take no notice of anything he says. He may be a bit 
grumpy sometimes but he’s not a bad old geyser 
really.”’ 

“Who, then? ’’ persisted Bunkle. 

Carrie slid a tray of butter dishes through the hatch 
and slammed down the shutter. | 

“It’s that young fellow in No. 7,’’ she said viciously. 
“* Like to tip him into the river, 1 would. Early breakfast 
he has every morning and I have to serve it. And it’s 
chaff, chaff, chaff, all the time. Thinks he’s funny, he 
does, and if I don’t play up or if I lose my temper 
and answer back then he turns nasty, and it’s grumble, 
grumble, grumble all the time instead. ‘Carrie, the 
toast’s burnt. Carrie the coffee’s cold. Carrie, the 
mustard’s stale,’ she mimicked.”’ 

“Ts he still in there now? ’’ asked Bunkle. 

“Expect so,’’ replied Carrie indifferently. “ He 
always takes hours and hours. I suppose that’s why he 
dikes to start it so early.”’ 
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Bunkle slid open the hatch an inch or so and peered 
into the dining-room. Only a few tables away a young 
man of about twenty-five was sitting in solitary state. 
He had very sleek and shining black hair and a round, 
fat face which wore at present a self-satisfied smug 
expression. Bunkle gazed at him thoughtfully for a 
moment. Then he turned to Carrie. 

“* Just like a slug!’’ he commented. ‘“‘ One of those 
small black ones with yellow underneaths. Why don’t 
you empty the soup down his neck one night ? ”’ 

Carrie giggled unwillingly. 

“ T’d like to,’’ she said, ‘‘ but it wouldn’t be worth it. 
I’d only get a telling-off and he’d be worse than ever 
after. He’d take it out on me proper, he would. I know 
him !”’ 

Bunkle had another peep. When he turned back to 
the pantry again, his face wore an expression which his 
own family had learnt to distrust profoundly. 

“Tl think of something,’’ he promised. ‘‘ Bimbo, 
we'll call him. Bimbo the Slug.”’ 

‘““Why Bimbo?” asked Carrie curiously. 

‘Dunno,’ replied Bunkle perching on the hatch and 
swinging his legs. “‘ Bimbo just seems to suit him and 
go with Slug. Besides if you really hate someone it’s 
always a good idea to invent a new name for them. 
Then you can talk about them in as hating a voice as you 
like and as loud as you like and nobody knows who you 
mean.’ | 

At that moment the dining-room bell pealed 
loudly. 

“ Bimbo !’”’ said Carrie in as malignant a tone as she 
could and went off to answer it. 

‘““Bimbo!’’ she repeated as she returned with a 
coffee-pot in her hand. ‘“‘ The coffee’s too weak! I'll 
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Bimbo him one day, see lf I don’t ! Never mind, it’s my 
day off today.”’ 

Bunkle went on patting up the butter for her while 
she took fresh coffee into the Slug. 

‘When do I have a day off? ’’ he asked when she 
came back. 

“Today, I shouldn’t wonder. Percy was always off 
the same day as me. What’ll you do? ”’ 

‘What do you do?’’ countered Bunkle. 

“Oh, go to the pictures as a rule,’ said Carrie 
without enthusiasm. ‘“‘ Not that I’m that set on them 
but I haven’t any friends down here and the Girls’ 
Club isn’t up to much. They’re allsosoppy. They can’t 
talk of nothing but boys, boys, boys all the time, 
when it’s not perms or cosmetics.”’ 

Bunkle nodded sympathetically. 

‘“‘ I know,” he agreed. “‘ My sister’s beginning to get 
a bit like that. She used to be rather a sport as sisters 
go, but now though she doesn’t exactly talk about young 
men, you know she’s always wondering who’s going to 
fall for her next. I suppose she’s got to marry some day. 
I expect that I probably shall, and you will, too, but 
I don’t see why one has to think about it all day long 
when there are so many other much more interesting 
things.”’ 

“Such as? ’’ queried Carrie. 

“Starlings, for one,’’ replied Bunkle with a grin. 

“ Starlings P’’ echoed Carrie, in astonishment. 
‘““What’s interesting about them ? Nasty dirty messy 
creatures, { call them. Always screeching down the 
chimneys and making droppings everywhere.”’ 

“ Yes,’ said Bunkle, ‘‘ but they’re interesting, too. 
Have you got a bike? ”’ 

Carrie nodded. 
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“Well, you come with me this afternoon,’ Bunkle 
went on, “and I’ll show you something, and then we 
can have tea afterwards and go to the pictures later 
if you like.”’ 

Carrie’s face lit up. But all she said was, “‘ Don't 
mind if I do,’’ and went off to ring the gong for the 
rest of the guests’ breakfast. 
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CHAPTER IX 


AFTERNOON OFF 


It turned out to be as Carrie had thought, Bunkle’s 
off-duty times were planned to coincide with hers, and 
as soon as the after-lunch washing-up was finished the 
two of them hurried off to change out of their uniform. 
They reappeared in the yard at exactly the same 
moment, but Bunkle raised his eyebrows when he saw 
what Carrie was wearing. 

‘My good goof, you can’t come like that!’’ he 
exclaimed derisively. 

“ Like what ? ’’ asked Carrie offended. ‘‘ And who 
are you calling names anyhow? I’d have you know 
that this is je best frock and hat and I paid a lot for 
them and. 
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‘“ That’s just it,’’ laughed Bunkle. ‘ Those clothes 
are fay too good to go starling-hunting in. Look at your 
stockings! The brambles and bracken and scrub 
thorn would tear them to pieces in a second or two. 
Haven’t you got any thicker ones? ”’ 

Carrie looked sulky. 

‘Only my working ones,’’ she said. 

‘Well, those would do. Go and change quickly, 
there’s a good girl, and haven’t you any thick shoes ? ”’ 

Carrie looked sulkier still. 

‘“ I thought we were going to have tea in Maidenhead 
and go to the Pictures,’’ she muttered. 

Bunkle stared at her scornfully. 

‘“' So we are,”’ he said. ‘“ But you don’t need to be all 
dressed up for that. Who's going to look at you any- 
way? It’s dark in the Cinema and what’s it matter 
who sees you having tea? Unless,’’ he added even more 
scornfully, “‘ you've looking out for a husband, too ? ”’ 

Carrie stared at the points of her high-heeled glacé 
shoes and said nothing. But her lips quivered. Bunkle 
watched her for a moment. 

“Good Lord,’ he said dismayed. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter ? ”’ 

Carrie gulped. 

‘““T don’t often go out with anyone and I wanted to 
look nice,’’ she said. 

Bunkle caught hold of her arm and gave it a brotherly 
shake. 

“So you will, stupid. You don’t have to teeter about 
on high-heeled shoes to look nice. Listen, none of the 
best people ever dress for the afternoon except to go to 
London or to a garden-party or something. When Mum 
goes into our country-town to shop and do a flick 
afterwards she never changes out of her tweeds, nor 
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do any of her friends. They'd look silly if they did.”’ 

Carrie shook off his hand and rounded on him witha 
very pink face and flashing eyes. 

‘“ That's it!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You're a toff! That’s 
what you are. I thought there was something queer 
about you and nowI know. You don’t have to work. 
You’re just doing it for fun, and laughing up your sleeve 
all the time at the rest of us who do. Go on and watch 
your dirty old starlings by yourself! I’m going to the 
pictures in my best clothes, same as I always do. ’Tis 
only twice a week that I get a chance to wear them and 
I don’t care whether anyone looks at them or not.” 

Bunkle watched her pick her way through the 
puddles in the yard towards the bicycle shed and after 
a moment or two emerge from it with a very new and 
shining racing-type bicycle. 

‘“That’s a nice bike,’’ he said. 

Carrie didn’t answer. 

“But you'll look perfectly idiotic riding it in those 
clothes,’’ Bunkle went on. 

Still Carrie made no reply but wheeled the bicycle 
towards the yard gates. Bunkle looked up at the sky. 
It was full of rain still and even as he looked a drop fell 
on his nose. He ran after her and before she could 
mount caught hold of her handle-bars. 

““ Haven't you got a mac ? ’’ he asked. 

“ Let go!’’ said Carrie furiously. 

‘‘T will in a minute,” said Bunkle cheerfully. ‘‘ But 
I’m just going to give you a bit of advice for your own 
good first. It’s going to rain hard again before evening 
even if it doesn’t within the next half-hour. It’s spotting 
now. If those are your best clothes and you like them 
so much, what ts the point in getting them all spoiled ? 
On a bike like that you’re bound to get them all splashed 
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with mud anyhow. Look, I’ll make a bargain with you. 
You come starling-hunting with me in old. clothes 
today and if you don’t think it’s fun I’ll come out with 
you in my best clothes next time.” 

Carrie looked slightly molified but her eyes were still 
suspiciously bright. 

‘‘T haven't really got no old clothes like what you 
mean,’ she said after a moment’s hesitation. ‘“ I’ve 
only got the pair of shorts I wear for cycling in the 
summer and I’m just not going to the pictures in them 
in the winter and that’s flat !’’ 

They stared at each other again for a moment and 
then Bunkle persisted. ‘‘ Well, have you got a mac? ”’ 

The girl nodded unwillingly. 

“All right then, I'll tell you what we'll do,’’ said 
Bunkle. ‘“‘ My saddle-bag’s waterproof and it’s got a 
lock and key, too. You go and put on your shorts and 
a mac, now, and we'll pack your skirt and those shoes 
and stockings in my saddle-bag. I know somewhere 
where you can change into your Sunday best before 
we go into Maidenhead. How will that do? ”’ 

Carrie nodded slowly. 

“Go on, then,” urged Bunkle. ‘‘ Buck up about it 
or we'll have wasted half the afternoon.”’ 

At half-past three they were breasting a last steep 
rise which brought them out on the top of the common. 
So far the rain had confined itself to a misty sort of 
drizzle, but the air seemed heavy with the promise of 
more to come. The clouds hung low and gloomy over- 
head and there was a dank dead smell of rotting bracken 
and wet earth. Carrie leant on her handle-bars and 
looked without enthusiasm at the tangled undergrowth 
and muddy grass rides which lay on either side of them. 

“What do we do now ? ”’ she asked. 
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‘Hide our bikes in the bushes and look for the 
moot,’”’ replied Bunkle who had been telling her all 
about the starling parliament as they rode along. 

“But I thought you said. that you’d been there 
before ? ’’ said Carrie sharply. : 

“So I have,”’ said Bunkle. ‘‘ Lots of times. But I’ve 
always gone in from the other side of the thicket.”’ 

“‘ Well why did you have to come this way now? ”’ 
asked Carrie. 

Bunkle hesitated. 

‘‘ There’s a furze hut I didn’t much want to pass,”’ 
he said at last. 

“ What’s a furze hut? ”’ 

Bunkle explained. 

“Coo! Fancy them living in places like that, and in 
winter too,’’ commented Carrie. “It doesn’t hardly 
seem possible, does it? But anyhow I don’t see why 
they should mind if we just walk past them to look at some 
stupid old birds? And even if they did, what could 
they do? The common’s free for anyone to go on, 
isn’t it ?”’ | 

Bunkle plucked a long grass stem and chewed it 
reflectively for a moment. 

“T don’t know,”’ he said. “I’m not usually scared 
of things, but that furze hut just gives me a funny 
feeling somehow. I just have a hunch that the two men 
who slouched past me in the fog that night live in it 
and I just don’t want to run into them, that’s all.”’ 

‘“What men? What fog? ”’ asked Carrie blankly. 

“Oh, I forgot, you don’t know about that,”’ said 
Bunkle, and he told her about his night’s adventures and 
of Mrs. Bryant’s and Edith’s fright when they opened 
the door and saw him asleep under the bearskin 
rug. 
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Carrie leant against her bicycle and laughed till the 
tears ran down her cheeks. | 

“Crumbs, I’d like to have seen their faces!’’ she 
said. “ The old cook sounds rather a sport. I wish we 
had her instead of old Macaroni at Blue Boys.” 

‘When they’d finished giggling Bunkle wheeled the 
two bikes behind a clump of thick bushes and laying 
them on the ground covered them with dead bracken 
until they were completely hidden. 

“ Now,’ he said. ‘I think we’d better start off up 
that grass ride to the left.’ 

“What ? ” exclaimed Carrie horrified. ‘‘ Through all 
that mud where the horses have been ? ”’ 

‘““ That’s it,’ said Bunkle happily. ‘‘ Now you see 
what would have happened to your best shoes!”’ 
And away he squelched in front of her. 

Carrie followed unwillingly, picking her way as best 
she could round the edge of each quagmire, and re- 
flecting as she did so that if this was William’s idea of a 
jolly afternoon it certainly wasn't hers. 

Half an hour later, with her legs scratched by 
brambles and bracken, her feet soaking and cold, and 
her hair all pulled and tangled with twigs whipping it 
and old-man’s-beard clinging to it from where they 
had pushed through the dripping undergrowth, her 
temper had just about reached breaking point. 

“ Look here,’’ she burst out, ‘ I’m fair sick of this ! 
Just look at me legs! You said we was going to watch 
thousands and thousands of starlings parliamenting. 
So far I’ve not seen a single bird, not even a sparrow. 
I’m sick of it, I tell you, and I’m going home right now!”’ 

Bunkle looked over his shoulder at her and grinned. 

‘‘ Afraid you have got a bit scratched,’’ he said 
impenitently. ‘I didn’t expect it would be quste 
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such hard going, I admit, but we’re just there now. I 
don’t think you’d better try getting out of the thicket 
alone. It’s not too easy once you’re right inside it, 
even if you’ve taken your landmarks coming in which I 
bet you haven’t. It would be a pity if you were lost, 
stolen or strayed all night and we had to call the 
Police out to find you.”’ 

‘“ Police !’’ began Carrie furiously, but even as she 
spoke Bunkle suddenly took a step backwards and 
clapped a hand over her mouth, gripping her arm hard 
with the other. 

“Be quiet, you chump!” he whispered fiercely. 
“ The furze hut is only just the other side of the clearing. 
We don’t want anyone to hear us now, after we've 
taken all this trouble to worm ourselves in from this 
side.”’ 

Letting go of her arm he slightly parted a screen of 
branches which still separated them from the clearing, 
and so made a little window through which they could 
peer. 

“There !’’ he said triumphantly. ‘‘ We’re just in 
time.”’ ) 

Carrie stared blankly at the clearing and the sinister- 
looking trees with their dead bare branches. 

“Time for what? ’’ she asked. ‘I think you're 
barmy. That’s what you are. Bringing me all this way 
and getting me in all this muck just to look at an open 
space and some old dead trees.”’ 

But she spoke in a‘low voice, impressed against -her 
will by the strange shut-in feeling of the place. Bunkle 
put his finger to his lips. 

“Sh-sh!’’ he said. “ Listen!” 

Carrie listened. 

_“T can’t hear nothing,’’ she said after a minute or 
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two. “ At least nothing but some old aeroplane in the 
distance.”’ ; 

“It isn’t an aeroplane,’ said Bunkle with a grin. 
“And it isn’t as far away as you might think either. 
Just you wait a moment. Ah! Here they 
come ! ”’ | | 

And so they did; right overhead, flying in low 
through the misty drizzle, not bothering to wait and do 
exercises today but intent only on reaching their appoint- 
ed meeting place and starting their full-throated chatter 
as soon as might be. 

‘Coo !’’ exclaimed Carrie, as tree after tree became 
black with the starlings. ““Coo! I never seen so many 
birds in my life. Where do they all come from ? ”’ 

“T told you,” said Bunkle, ‘from all over the 
place.’’ 

For five minutes the two of them peered through the 
twiggy screen watching and listening. Then suddenly 
they both jumped, for a whistle shrilled high above 
the noise of the starlings. The sort of whistle 
a shepherd makes by putting two fingers in 
his mouth when he wants his dog to hear above a 
strong wind. Instantly the starlings fell silent, and then 
with a terrific whirring of wings they were off, and in a 
second the clearing was as bare as when Bunkle and 
Carrie had first peered into it. 

Again the shrill whistle sounded and into the open 
space in front of them there trotted swiftly a thin lurcher 
dog, carrying a full-grown hare in its mouth. Bunkle 
gripped Carrie’s arm again. 

“Don’t move,’ he whispered. 

The dog paused in the middle of the clearing, ears 
cocked and one paw uplifted, then resumed its trot and 
disappeared into the bushes on the far side of the 
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clearing as silently as it had emerged from them. Bunkle 
relaxed his grip and drew a deep breath. 

“Lucky we were down wind and not up,’’ he said. 
“‘T think we’ll make tracks out of here. It’s not worth 
waiting to see if the starlings will come back. They 
probably won’t now they’ve been disturbed and on such 
a dark damp afternoon.’’ 

Suddenly he stopped and lifting his head began to 
sniff the air. 

“‘ Smell it ? ’’ he asked. 

“What ? ”’ 

‘Wood smoke,” said Bunkle. ‘‘ That hare’s for 
supper, I bet. Which means they ave living there ! 
The smoke won’t show in this mist so they’ll be able to 
do a big cook.” 

‘What are you talking about? ’’ said Carrie im- 
patiently. 

“The gyppers and the furze hut, of course.”’ 

“ Well, what does it matter if they do live there? ”’ 
Carrie answered wearily, her mind filled with tantalising 
visions of the strong sweet tea with sandwiches and 
sugar cakes awaiting them at the Cinema Café. ‘“‘ Come 
on, do! ’’ she urged. “ I’m fair sick of hanging about in 
the wet. I want my tea.” 

Bunkle looked at her scornfully. 

“Pooh !.”’ he said. “Tea! That’s all you women 
ever think about !_ Tea when you get up in the morning. 
Tea for breakfast. Tea for elevenses. Tea after lunch. 
Tea for tea. Tea after supper. And then a nice cup of 
tea at bedtime ! You must have stomachs like leather.”’ 

“Why ?”’ asked Carrie surprised. ‘‘ And what’s 
wrong with tea, anyhow ? ”’ 

“It’s full of tannic acid, that’s what. And all your 
tummy gets lined with it. Well, oxhides are tanned to 
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make leather, and probably tan comes from tannic, 
so there you are! All this tea you drink is turning 
your tummy into leather, see ? ’’ 

They had turned now and were making their way back 
along the main ride. 

‘You're wrong for once, Mr. Know-All!’”’ cried 
Carrie triumphantly. ‘‘ Tanning’s got nothing to do 
with tea. My uncle used to work in a tannery, though 
it’s closed now, and he took me all round it once. 
The stuff’s made by steeping the bark from special 
trees in water. Cork-oaks, they’re called, and they 
grow all over the hills near there. Funny scrubby- 
looking things they are, too, from always having the 
bark peeled off them.” 

“Oh well,”’ said Bunkle laughing. “It’s the same 
sort of idea, anyhow. They steep the bark of trees to 
tan leather and you steep the leaves of tea to tan your 
stomach, and anyhow it’s jolly bad for you.”’ 

‘‘ How do you know ? ”’ Carrie began, when suddenly 
Bunkle gripped her arm again and drew her back a pace 
or two. ‘‘ Hi!’’ she exclaimed, trying to shake herself 
free. ‘“‘ Stop grabbing. Black and blue my arm'll be! 
What’s the matter now ?’’ 

Bunkle pointed to where, further up the ride, a 
woman was picking her way carefully through the 
mud with her back towards them. 

‘‘ Know who that is?’ he asked in tones of suppressed 
excitement. | 

“No,” replied Carrie briefly, trying to pull the burrs 
off the edges of her shorts, with her free hand. 

“It’s Myra!’ said Bunkle dramatically. 

‘Well, what of it?’’ queried Carrie in a bored 
voice. ‘‘She’s got a right to walk on the common 
same as we have. Though why,” she added viciously, 
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‘anyone should want to in this weather, I don’t 
know.”’ 

Bunkle ignored the last part of this sentence and still 
continued to grip her arm, so that she could not move 
from the concealment of the thorn bush behind which 
he had drawn her while they were talking. 

“Oh yes, she can walk if she likes,’’ he replied. “‘ But 
there’s something odd about Myra. I felt it the moment 
I saw her but I couldn’t quite place what it was. Now 
I think I know and if she turns off alongthat ride tothe 
left in the next few minutes I shall be pretty sure I’m 
right.”’ 

After a moment he turned triumphantly and looked 
at Carrie with his eyes sparkling. 

“That’s it!’’ he cried almost jumping up and 
down with excitement. “Myra’s a gypsy. That’s 
what she is. It was her slinky way of walking that 
struck me first. And now I know why. She walks just 
like those two men I saw that night. Where she’s just 
turned off that ride is the quickest way to the furze 
hut, and if she’s going there she’s a bad hat or anyhow 
she’s got friends or relations who are. Those sort of 
gypsies hardly ever take indoor work, either, so what’s 
she doing slinking about Blue Boys ? That’s what we’ve 
got to find out. Now then,” he added, letting go of 
Carrie’s arm at last. ‘“‘ Come on, we’ll go and see Mrs. 
Bryant and ask her if you can change your clothes 
there.’ 

“But what about tea? ’’ asked poor Carrie despair- 
ingly. 

Bunkle grinned. 

“ With any luck Mrs. Bryant will give us some, with 
jolly sight better cake than you'll get at the cinema, 
and what’s more we shan’t have to pay for it. I'll offer 
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to, of course,’ he added vareuously “but I know she 
won't let me.’ 

As they rode towards Hedges, Carrie kept on casting 
sidelong glances at Bunkle. She couldn’t make this 
boy out at all. His clothes and his way of talking all 
pointed to his being what she always described to 
herself as a “ toff’’ and “ toffs ’’ in Carrie’s mind were 
associated with plenty of money and no work. Yet here 
he was cheerfully working as odd-job boy at the hotel 
and talking about wangling free teas. As they reached 
the house she could bear it no longer. 

“I say,’ she burst out. “‘ Are you doing all this for 
a bet or something ? ”’ 

‘“ Good Lord, no,’’ said Bunkle. ‘‘ I never bet. If I’m 
sure I'll win it always seems like doing the dirty on the 
other chap and if I’m not sure it’s a mug’s game to risk 
losing my money. I’m going to be a millionaire some 
day and you don’t get to being that by betting. Hoi! 
Mrs. Bryant,’’ he yelled so suddenly that Carrie almost 
jumped out of her skin. “She’s in the orchard,’ 
explained Bunkle turning to her. “ Feeding the geese, 
IT expect. She adores them.”’ 

Carrie followed his pointing finger and saw the fat 
old cook waving to them over the hedge. Mrs. Bryant 
had pulled her skirt up and was showing enormous 
grey-stockinged knees above the gum boots which she 
had put on for tramping about in the long wet 
grass. 

‘‘ Hullo, Master William,’’ she called back. ‘‘ I’ll be in 
in a minute. I’m just giving the geese their tea.”’ 

‘““ Have you got some to spare for us ? ’’ the graceless 
Bunkle asked. “I’ve brought a friend to see you.”’ 

‘“T shouldn’t wonder,’ chuckled Mrs. Bryant. ‘‘ Go 
along into the kitchen. The front door’s locked but the 
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back one’s open. There’s a good fire going and the 
young lady looks to me half dead with cold.”’ 

_ More mystified than ever Carrie followed Bunkle 
along the orchard hedge, through the garage yard, 
where they left their bikes, and so into the outer 
kitchen. Through an open door she could see the inner 
kitchen bright and shining and from which was coming 
an exceedingly appetising smell. Bunkle sniffed it 
appreciatively. 

‘‘ She’s been baking,’’ he remarked with satisfaction. 
“When I’m a millionaire I shall have a cook just like 
Mrs. Bryant. All fat and comfortable and given to 
making cakes just for the fun of it. Look, pull off those 
shoes and stockings out here, and then I’ll show you 
where you can change out of your shorts. We don’t 
want to make old tootsy-wootsy’s kitchen all dirty 
just when it’s been scrubbed.”’ 

Carrie obeyed. She was beginning to feel that it was 
easier to fall in with anything this queer boy suggested, 
seeing that he always seemed to get the best of an 
argument in the long run. 

‘““ How do you know you're going to be a millionaire ? ”’ 
she asked curiously as she stripped off her soaking shoes 
and stockings and left them in a soggy heap by the back 
door. 

‘Well, I’m interested in money and I’ve got a 
brilliant brain,’’answered Bunkle promptly. “ But if by 
any chance I don’t become one, then I shall make my 
wife cook like Mrs. Bryant instead, so I shall be all nght 
either way !”’ 

At that moment the old cook waddled in. 

‘Mercy !’’ she said. “‘ You look as if you’d both been 
dragged through a furze bush backwards. Whatever 
have you been doing, Master William ? ”’ 
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“ Dragging Carrie through furze bushes frontwards 
mostly !’’ replied Bunkle chuckling. ‘‘ Cookie, darling, 
this is Carrie. I haven’t discovered her other name yet 
but she works at Blue Boys. Carrie, this is Mrs. Bryant 
who stole my heart away on Christmas Day.” 

‘Stole your tummy, more like, judging from the 
dinner you ate !’’ retorted the cook, and held out her 
hand to Carrie, ‘‘ Pleased to meet you, my dear,”’ 
she went on, after a shrewd glance up and down her. 
“Why, child, your hands are like ice. Whatever are 
you doing standing barefoot on the stone floor? You'll 
catch your death of cold.”’ 

‘““ We've got dry shoes and stockings to change into,”’ 
explained Bunkle. ‘‘ And Carrie wants to change into 
a skirt instead of her shorts. We're going to the 
flicks later. Could I show her the bathroom ? ”’ 

“You get along and change in the cloak-room,”’ 
exclaimed the cook. “I'll look after Carrie.”’ 

Ten minutes later they were all seated round the 
kitchen table enjoying hot treacle scones straight from 
the oven with a rich-looking plum cake to follow. 
Bunkle kept making Mrs. Bryant laugh with his 
descriptions of Blue Boys and his work there, and giving 
lifelike imitations. of the staff and the guests, while 
Carrie sat silent, chuckling herself from time to time but 
mostly looking from Bunkle to Mrs. Bryant with an 
expression of growing bewilderment on her pert little 
face. Presently the cook saw her glancing at the clock 
_ on the wall. 

“Tf it’s the Pictures you're fretting about, you 
needn’t worry, my dear,’’ she said kindly. “ Mr. Bell, 
he’s got to take his car in to meet the 5.45 train and 
said as how he’d give me a lift. I’m going to the Pictures 
myself, and I’m sure he’ll gladly take you both in, too. 
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If you’d like to come back here with me in the bus 
afterwards, I'll give you a bite of supper and it won’t 
take you any longer to cycle back to Blue Boys from 
here than it would from Maidenhead.”’ 

“You going to the Pictures again, Mrs. Bryant? ”’ 
exclaimed Bunkle. ‘‘ You’re getting a regular gad- 
about. I thought you didn’t like the flicks? You 
were always ticking off Edith for being film-mad.”’ 

‘“No more I don’t lke them much,”’ replied the old 
cook. ‘‘ But Edith’s gone up to London for the day and 
the gardener won't be back until tomorrow and to tell the 
truth I don’t much fancy being all alone in the ’ouse 
after dark and that’s a fact. It was you and that 
blessed rug as started it, Master William, and what with 
that and all these burglaries in the district I’d as soon 
feel as I’d somebody within earshot.”’ 

“What burglaries? ’’ asked Bunkle, all agog. 

“It’s jewels, so I’m told,’’ replied Mrs. Bryant. 
‘Several ’ouses they’ve broken into the last two nights.” 

Bunkle turned to Carrie and spoke through a 
mouthful of cake. 

‘Pardon ?’’ said Carrie blankly. 

Bunkle swallowed, choked, gulped twice, and then 
bounced on his chair. 

“Now we know!” he repeated, his eyes gleaming 
and his cheeks pink. 

“ Know what ? ”’ 

“Furze hut, Myra, Lady Emily .. . it sticks out 
a mile! Whoopee! ”’ ) 
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CHAPTER X 


BUNKLE ON THE TRAIL 


WHEN they left Hedges after supper they found that 
the afternoon’s drizzle had turned to a steady relentless 
downpour, and they rode home through the wet 
darkness in silence, for although they both had good 
lamps the heavy rain made it hard to see and they 
needed all their wits about them to keep clear of motor 
traffic and pedestrians. 

By the time they were home it was after ten o'clock 
and they went straight to bed, so it was not until the 
middle of the next morning that Bunkle, drifting into 
the dining-room where Carrie was laying the tables, 


returned to the subject of Myra and Lady Emily’s 
jewels. 


” 
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“TI know you and Mrs. Bryant only laughed yester- 
day,’ he said, perching on the window-ledge and 
swinging his legs. ‘‘ But I’ve got a hunch about this, 
and when I have hunches I’m nearly always right.’’ 

Carrie picked up a pepper-pot and gave it a 
rub. 

‘“T don’t see that you’ve got much to go on,’”’ she 
objected. “ You don’t know that Myra’s a gypsy. 
You don’t know that she has anything to do with those 
men. You don’t even know that the men you saw 
that night are the two that are using the furze hut. 
In fact you don’t know anything at all, really. It’s 
all just make up.”’ 

“My good girl,’ said Bunkle loftily, ‘‘ Haven’t 
you ever heard of a working hypothesis ? ”’ 

‘No!’ said Carrie, giggling. ‘‘ What is it? Sounds 
like something 1n the Zoo.”’ 

Bunkle looked up at her crossly, but she was busy 
laying a table and didn’t notice, so he went on firmly, 
“A working hypothesis is ... well, it’s a working 
hypothesis. It’s what all the scientists use when they 
want to discover something. They’ve got to start from 
somewhere, so they invent something and then go on 
working from that.”’ 

“Sounds barmy to me!” commented Carrie. 
‘‘ Supposing they invent all wrong? Then everything 
else would be all wrong, too !”’ 

Bunkle looked baffled for a moment. Then his face 
cleared. 

“Oh, well, then they just go back to the beginning 
and start all over again. As I said, you've always got 
to start somewhere.” 

“I'd rather start from what I knew was right than 
from a working whatever you call it.”’ 
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‘Yes, but some things you can’t knew until you’ve 
tried,’ cried Bunkle, exasperated. ‘‘I know I don’t 
know about Myra, but I do know”’ (here Carrie 
giggled disrespectfully again) ‘“‘ that she’s odd. So 
what do I do? I invent a likely reason for her oddness 
and then see if anything fits. If it fits, then my invention 
is right. If it doesn’t, then it’s wrong. See? ”’ 

“No,” said Carrie. ‘ Get off that window-sill, will 
you? I want to put these cruets there while I sweep 
off these crumbs. And anyhow,” she continued, when 
Bunkle had removed himself to the next window, “ I 
don’t see that Myra’s so odd as all that. She acts a 
bit queer, but so do lots of people.”’ 

“ Well, have you ever seen her without that turban ? ”’ 
asked Bunkle dramatically. 

Carrie paused a moment before replying. 

‘No, I don’t know now I come to think of it, I ever 
have,’’ she said slowly. ‘I always thought she wore 
it to keep her hair out of the way in the kitchen, 
instead of a cap. But nowI come to think of it she was 
wearing it in bed one morning when Chef sent me to 
wake her up. That’s funny, that is.”’ 

“ Right !’’ said Bunkle triumphantly. ‘“‘ Now look 
how I work it out. The first time I see Myra I think 
she’s odd. Why? Because she walks in a slinky sort 
of way and looks at you sideways. Why do I mind her 
slinky way of walking ? Because it reminds me of those 
two men I saw on the thicket that night. Why do I 
think those men were bad hats? Because .. . well, 
just because.I do, chiefly. But partly because of the 
sacks they were carrying and also because they turned 
off the main ride towards the furze hut. Why do I 
think Myra’s mixed up with them? Because she 
turned off the ride towards the furze hut, too. Why 
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does she wear that sort of turban thing day and night ? 
Obviously because there is something about her hair 
that she wants to hide. What can that be? ”’ 

‘“ Ringworm,”’ said the practical Carrie, and plumped 
the glasses round the table like lightning. 

Bunkle, brought up short in the middle of his 
peroration, gaped at her for a moment. 

“Oh, well, it might be, of course,’’ he said crossly. 
‘“ But J don’t think it’s that. I think she’s probably 
got dyed hair and the dye’s growing out and she’s 
wanted by the Police and daren’t go into a shop to have 
it dyed again. Now where was I? Oh, yes. Why were 
the men hiding in the furze hut? And why isn’t 
Myra hiding there, too? Or, if you like, why is Myra 
working here instead of hiding with them? ’”’ 

‘“‘ Wants the money, same as me,’’ said the practical 
Carrie again. 

“Well, that might be it, too, 7f...’’ and here 
Bunkle paused very significantly. . . . 

“ Tf what ? ”’ 

“ If I hadn’t seen her talking to a strange man in the 
yard when it was pouring with rain early yesterday 
morning, and if ...’’ (triumphantly) .. . “I hadn’t 
seen her slinking about in the passage by Lady Emily’s 
room after breakfast this morning.”’ 

Carrie paused in her laying up, a tumbler poised in 
mid-air. 

“Was she ? ’’ she,exclaimed, surprised. “‘ Now what 
was she doing up there, I wonder? She’s no call to go 
upstairs at all, that I know of, and Florence wouldn’t 
have been best pleased either. ‘Each department to 
itself,’ she always says.”’ 

“Yes! And how did Myra just happen to manage 
to be there just when Florence had gone over to the 
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linen-room with Mrs. Grant to get the clean sheets ? 
She must have worked it out pretty cunningly and she 
looked livid when I came out of Lady Emily’s sitting- 
room and saw her. Muttered something about, ‘ Had 
Iseen Florence ?’ I suppose she thought,’’ he continued 
scornfully, “‘that I hadn’t been here long enough to 
notice that she and Florence aren’t on speaking terms ! 
However, I told her that Florence was over in the other 
wing and so she obviously couldn’t think of any other 
excuse to be up there, so she gave me a dirty look and 
oozed off.”’ 

“And what did you do?’”’ asked Carrie, holding a 
glass up to the light to make sure there were no smears 
on it. 

“You know,’’ said Bunkle irrelevantly, “I can’t 
think why, when you're so thorough over your work 
you're so messy over your looks? Just now you've 
got a smut on your nose, your cap’s crooked, your 
hair’s straggly, and your stockings are twisted all 
round your leg.”’ 

“ Training, I expect,’’ replied Carrie indifferently. 
“ My first place was in private service under a Butler. 
Ever so particular he was about the glass and silver, 
and mother she wouldn't let me walk out if he gave me 
the bird for not doing the work proper, so I suppose I 
just got the habit of it.”’ 

“ But I’m sure he would never have let you go into 
the dining-room looking as you do now! ”’ said Bunkle 
laughing. 

“TI never did no waiting. I was pantry-maid, ”’ 
replied Carrie shortly. ‘‘ And anyhow what do you 
know about what it’s like for a girl trying to look nice 
when she’s got straight hair and has to buy everything 
as cheap as she can get it? You've never known what 
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cheap clothes are like, I’ll warrant, so you’ve no call to 
go running down mine !”’ 

Bunkle digested this for a moment. : 

“No, I don’t suppose I have,’’ he admitted. ‘ And 
I wasn’t really meaning to run you down, Carrie, it 
was only that seeing you polish the glass like that just 
made me wonder.”’ 

“You do a sight too much wondering,” said Carrie © 
sharply. 

“No, but honestly,’ persisted Bunkle, “‘ why don’t 
you have your hair permed? You’d look quite 
different then. Jill did.”’ 

“Who's Jill, anyhow? ”’ 

‘“‘ She’s my sister. She’s just grown-up and got a job 
in London and she’s frightfully pretty. At least I 
suppose she must be, because she’s always being rung 
up and asked out by love-lorn young men! I never 
thought much about her until she had her hair permed 
but I must say it did somehow make her look rather 
snappy.” 

“ Well, J haven’t got the money for a perm, so give 
over, do,’’ replied Carrie, exasperated. 

But when Bunkle got an idea in his head he was like 
a dog with a bone. 

“ But supposing I lent you the money ? ’’ he went on. 
“You could pay me back out of your tips.”’ 

“Tips !’’ sniffed Carrie. “ Thank you for nothing, 
Mr. Smarty !”’ 

“Why? Don't people tip well here ? ’’ asked Bunkle 
surprised. “I was hoping I’d get quite a lot at the end 
of the week. The people here seem to have plenty of 
money. They’re always spending plenty on drinks, 
anyhow!” . 

“Yes! And it’s them folks like Bimbo that asks for 
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most and gives least,’’ retorted Carrie. ‘‘ Look here,” 
she went on. ‘“ Haven’t you any work to do this 
morning instead of sitting there bothering me ? I'll 
never get done at this rate. It’s George’s whole day 
off.”’ 

Bunkle shook his head. 

“Nope,” he replied. “ I’m through until I have to 
make up the fires and empty the ashtrays at lunch-time. 
But [ll help you lay up if you like ? ”’ | 

And jumping down off the window-ledge he seized a 
tray of silver and started laying up the tables alongside 
the wall. Presently he paused. 

“Isn’t this Bimbo’s one ? ”’ he called to Carrie who 
was at the far end of the room. 

The girl looked over her shoulder. 

“ That’s right,’’ she replied. 

Bunkle surveyed it darkly and stood so wrapped in 
thought for a minute or two that Carrie came over to 
him and asked him what was the matter. 

“ Nothing,’’ replied Bunkle, surprised. ‘‘ I was only 
thinking. There must be something we could do to that 
foul fungus of aman. There was a chap once at school 
who threw a Chinese squib into one of the bathrooms 
when a master was in the bath. He hopped out when 
the thing started to spit and crackle but it chased him 
round and round the bathroom before he could unlock 
the door. You never heard such a row as he made 
before he rushed out into the passage with nothing on ! 
It was simply super! Only I couldn’t do that to Bimbo, 
I’m afraid, because we don’t know which bathroom 
he uses.”’ 

He scowled furiously at his feet for a moment, and 
then the scowl changed to a complacent smile as he 
bent down and studied the carpet intently. Then he 
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straightened up and began to hum tunelessly ; another 
of his tricks which members of his family always 
recognised as boding ill to someone in the near future ! 

‘Who's helping you to wait tonight, if George is out 
and Dorothy's sick? ’’ he asked as he picked up another 
tray of silver from the side-table. “‘ Florence can’t, 
surely, if she’s got all the bedrooms to do on her own ? ”’ 

“ Nobody,’ said Carrie dolefully. “ I’ll be all on my 
own,and there would be a party of five coming to dinner 
with Bimbo which will mean wine and all sorts.”’ 

Bunkle’s smile grew even more complacent. ” 

“ T'll help you,’’ he said.“ I’m quite good at waiting. 
You'll be surprised to see how many plates I can carry 
up my arm at once. I used to practice abroad when I 
was little. The floor-waiter in one of the hotels was 
cather a friend of mine.”’ 

Carrie looked doubtful. | 

“You'd better ask Mrs. Grant first,’’she said. 

“ Oh, I’ll ask her,”’ said Bunkle airily. ‘‘ I expect I'll 
be able to catch her after lunch. Now I'd better go 
and see to my fires.”’ 


“ And the rain it raineth every day, ’’ sang Bunkle 
as he surveyed the dripping backyard after lunch. It 
had rained steadily all night and all morning and now at 
two-thirty it still came streaming down out of a leaden 
sky. Bunkle had meant to go for a walk up the tow- 
path but even /is spirit quailed at the thought of going 
very far in the pitiless downpour. However, he felt he 
must have a little air so he decided to go downstream 
as far as the weir. He put on his mac and gumboots and 
sallied forth. Carrie was nowhere to be seen, but he had 
heard her say something to Florence about having 
a good rest on her bed as she was likely to be kept up 
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late tonight with George off. So Bunkle imagined she 
was probably already curled up and fast asleep and that 
it wasn’t worth while hunting for her to see if she 
would go with him. 

The river no longer slipped oilily past the banks as 
it had done on the day of his arrival. It was pouring 
past now in full spate and here and there where the 
eddies circled and swirled there was floating debris of 
every kind ; grass, sticks, straw, feathers, and pieces 
of cardboard, all racing to be submerged in the last wild 
plunge over the weir. In places where during the summer 
the cattle had strolled down to stand in the shallows, 
or children played in the fine river silt, the water 
was now nibbling greedily at the bank. Bunkle stood 
and watched it eating into the bay just opposite the 
yard-gates, and as he watched a piece of earth crumbled 
away and fell with a dull plop into the water, and it 
seemed to him that he could almost see the river rising 
as he looked. 

“Gosh !’’ he said to himself. ‘It will be over the 
tow-path soon at this rate. That lock-keeper was right. 
The floods will be out properly if this rain doesn’t stop 
soon.” 

He started to walk towards the weir, but as he came 
to the bridge across the stream he thought he heard 
someone shouting and paused to listen. 

“ Hullo, there! Hullo! Hoi! ’’ shouted the voice 
again, and this time it was clear that the sound was 
coming from behind the hedge where he thought the 
poultry were kept on the far side of the stream. 

“ Right !’’ he called back, and made his way across 
the rickety old bridge which swayed and creaked and 
groaned as he crossed it. Beyond the hedge and behind 
a fringe of sallows which edged the water he found a 
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large open space fenced in with wire-netting and here, 
as he had guessed, lived all the Blue Boys’ poultry. 
The hens and ducks had puddled the earth into a sticky 
quagmire, but a line of duckboards led from the 
enclosure gate up to a row of hen-houses, and at the 
end of these sitting on an upturned bucket was Mr. 
Grant. The duckboards were slippery with the rain 
and Bunkle in his ates picked his way gingerly 


along them. 

“Did you call me, sir? ’’ he asked, as he drew level 
with the Manager. 

Mr. Grant smiled rather ruefully. 

‘““T was calling anyone,” he said. “I’ve gone and 


twisted my ankle on these infernal duckboards and I 
can’t get back to the house without a stick or someone 
to give me an arm.” 

Bunkle looked at the two full buckets of poultry- 
mash which stood beside the empty one on which Mr. 
Grant was sitting. 

“What about all that mash ? ’’ he asked. “ Shall I 
give it to the birds now, sir, or help you in first and then 
come back and give it to them ? ”’ 

Mr. Grant looked round him in a worried way. 

“TI was just wondering what I ought to do about the 
poultry,’’ he said. ‘‘ This spit of land stands fairly high 
and the main rush of water goes past it. But it’s all 
boggy ground at the upper end and the stream seems 
pretty swollen. With the river rising so fast, if the 
floods come out in real earnest the whole of this 
ground may get under water. I really ought to move 
the birds to another orchard I’ve got, about half-way 
up the hill, where I’d keep them all the time if it wasn’t 
such a way to cart all the food. The trouble is that 
Thompson’s down with this infernal influenza and now 
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with this ankle I can’t drive the car and trailer to cart 
them all up there. I’ve got some extra houses up there 
but I should have to move all the food-bins as well as 
the birds. I'll have to risk it for tonight and ring up 
Smith in the village. I know he’s on a job this afternoon 
but he might be able to shift them for me first thing 
in the morning. I think you’d better give me a hand in 
first and then come back and feed them afterwards. 

“‘ How I loathe fowls !’’ he went on as they crossed 
the lawn and, “ I’d never keep the brutes, if ‘Own eggs 
and poultry ’ didn’t look so well on the hotel brochures. 
They've got no brains, and they’re smelly and dirty 
into the bargain. Ducks, now, are different. And geese. 
I’d always keep a few of them just for the fun of seeing 
them up-end themselves in the water.” 

By the time he had helped his employer back to the 
house and then returned to the enclosure and fed the 
hens Bunkle was surprised to find that it was after 
half-past three. The bridge had creaked and groaned 
even more alarmingly as he crossed it and he noticed 
that the water was now pushing up from the river and 
meeting the water coming down the stream causing 
it to swirl round the piles supporting the bridge. 

“I don’t like it,’’ he muttered, looking round him, 
‘IT don’t like it a bit. If the water goes on rising at this 
rate those hen-houses at the lower end of the spit will 
be under water long before tomorrow morning.” 

Mr. Grant had told him to dry off the boiled mess of 
scraps and potatoes with poultry-meal which, he said, 
was stored in a small hut close to the hen-houses. This 
hut looked to Bunkle as if it stood at about the highest 
point above the water level, and opening the door he 
went inside and gazed round him thoughtfully. The 
hut was not nearly as smallas he had expected. Atone 
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end of it was a row of iron bins holding poultry-mash 
and corn, and down one side, racks for laying out and 
grading eggs. : 

“I wonder if I could coax all the hens in here? ” 
thought Bunkle. ‘ They’d make an awful mess of 
course, but it would be better than leaving them all 
to be drowned roosting in the other houses. The geese 
and ducks ought to be all right, being able to swim, and 
the netting round the run would probably prevent 
them being swept away. ”’ 

Getting the hens into the hut was not, however, as 
easy to do as to plan. Coaxing all the birds into a 
strange house by the aid of a trail of scattered corn 
only required time and patience and. Bunkle, used to 
birds and animals at home, was prepared to wait for 
what would have seemed to a town boy eternal ages, 
but to separate and eject the ducks and geese without 
letting free the hens was a task which seemed to him to 
require about six hands and eyes all round his head ; 
and at the end of half-an-hour’s hissing, cackling, 
squawking, and fluttering there were still two geese 
and a duck inside the hut and six hens and three 
demented cockerels outside. Bunkle shut the door and 
locked it and regarded the scuffling birds wrathfully. 

‘« All right, you silly fools,’’ he said to the stubborn 
remainder. ‘“‘ Drown if you like! J don't care! I 
agree with Mr. Grant. Hens ave the stupidest, craziest, 
creatures in existence, and one thing I’m certainly 
never going to be when I grow up is a commercial 
poultry-keeper.”’ 

By the time he had changed out of his dripping 
mackintosh and gum-boots and rubbed his hair dry, 
attended to the fires, and had some tea, it was nearly 
six o'clock, and already one or two of the men who 
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worked in London were drifting in and calling for their 
usual before-dinner drinks. 

Carrie was flying backwards and forwards from the 
‘“‘ dispense ’’ beside the office, where Mr. Grant, his 
ankle bandaged, was hobbling painfully about reaching 
down bottles and shaking cocktails. She was far too 
busy to notice Bunkle slip into the dining-room, 
where, moving Bimbo’s table away from the wall, he 
pulled and tugged at the carpet until what he had 
noticed in the morning as a fairly small wrinkle now 
became a very large ruck. Then he replaced the table 
and chairs to his satisfaction and left the room with an 
expression of cherubic innocence on his face. 
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CHAPTER XI 


BAD LUCK FOR BIMBO 


As Bunkle went through the service-door into the 
pantry he heard Carrie come flying down the passage in 
search of a fresh supply of glasses. | | 

““ Listen,’’ he said as she collected them hurriedly on 
a tray, ‘“ Mrs. Grant says I can help you tonight. You’d 
better let me look after the tables along the wall and 
then I shan’t get muddled.”’ 

“ But that'll mean your doing the dinner-party,”’ 
objected Carrie, pausing in the doorway. 

“T know,” replied Bunkle gravely. ‘“ But I thought 
it wouldn’t hurt Bimbo and his party if the waiting 
happened not to be quite perfect just for once.” 
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Carrie stared at him foramoment ; then gave him one 
of her rare and brilliant smiles. 

“O.K. Chum !’’ she said, and departed. 

At seven o’clock Bunkle was stationed in the dining- 
room. A clean white apron was tied around his waist, 
so that he looked like a commis-waiter in a fashionable 
restaurant, and he had a large white napkin folded over 
his left arm in the approved manner. 

Carrie watched him anxiously out of the corner of her 
eye, and as the guests began to trickle into dinner was 
astonished to see him almost running backwards and 
forwards between the hatch and the table at lightning 
speed, with plates balanced up his arm; and also to 
see him serving vegetables with spoon and fork both 
manipulated in his right hand, a trick she herself had 
never succeeded in mastering. He seemed to have eyes 
in the back of his head, too, for no one was kept waiting 
and by the time Bimbo and his friends came into the 
room, all talking and laughing rather loudly, the people 
at Bunkle’s other tables had already reached the meat 
course and he was able to devote most of his attention 
to the dinner-party. 

Grapefruit, soup, and sherry went without a hitch, 
then quietly and unobtrusively things began to go 
wrong; the fish course consisted of boiled turbot 
served with mashed potatoes and prawn sauce. For 
some curious reason Bimbo’s plate contained little 
but mashed potato and sauce; from which sauce 
the prawns were unaccountably missing, and while the 
guests’ side-plates were furnished with small horseshoe 
rolls Bimbo’s held only a piece of peculiarly dry bread. 
The meat course was hot veal and ham pie, and once 
again Bimbo’s portion seemed unaccountably to be 
devoid of pieces of ham and hard-boiled egg, which 
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graced the plates of his guests, and to be filled instead 
with the most gristly portions of the veal, floating in a 
gravy barely lukewarm and several degrees paler than 
that which had originally come through from the 
kitchen. Finally came the pudding, which had been 
specially ordered and was a dish of vanilla ice-bomb 
coated with hot chocolate sauce and whipped cream. 
Quickly and deftly Bunkle served Bimbo’s guests, 
then as he approached Bimbo himself he appeared to 
trip suddenly, lurched forward, tried vainly to save 
himself, and then, before the horrified gaze of the other 
diners, emptied the whole dish neatly down their 
host’s shirt-front. 

For a moment the young man sat speechless, then, 
as the melting ice trickled down inside his waistcoat 
and the chocolate sauce dripped on to his trousers he 
leapt to his feet with a shout of rage. 

“You clumsy oaf!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Look what 
you've done! Bring a cloth and a basin at once and 
fetch Mrs. Grant, too.”’ 

Bunkle’s face was crimson as he hurriedly set down 
the empty dish in front of the angry man, thereby 
making a further horrid mess on the table-cloth. To 
the other diners it looked as if he was covered with 
confusion, whereas actually he was making terrific 
efforts not to collapse helplessly with laughter. Instead 
he scrubbed Bimbo vigorously with his service napkin, 
doing his best to rub the sticky mess as hard into his 
coat and trousers as possible and keeping up a flow of 
apologetic talk as he did so. 

““]’m most terribly sorry, sir, really I am. Can’t 
think how it happened, truly I can’t. I seemed to trip 


over something, though that’s no consolation to you, 
sir, of course.” 
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Bimbo cursed and swore under his breath, and when 
Mrs. Grant arrived, fetched by Carrie also looking 
extremely pink in the face, Bimbo turned upon her 
with language which was far from pretty. 

“Steady on, old boy! !’’ said one of his panty | 
soothingly. “ It wasn’t the lady’s fault, you know. It 
was the boy who did the deed.”’ 

“T’ve said how sorry I am, madam, several times,”’ 
protested Bunkle. ‘“ But the gentleman won’t seem to 
accept my apology. And indeed, madam, it wasn’t 
carelessness, for I tripped over a big fold in the carpet. 
You can see for yourself, madam, it’s got all rucked up 
somehow. I think the gentleman must have done it 
moving his chair about, for I’m sure it couldn’t have 
been there earlier or I’d have tripped sooner. It comes 
just in the shadow where no one could have seen it.”’ 

Bunkle’s words were humble, but there was some- 
thing in the tone of them that made Mrs. Grant look 
at him rather sharply. She had had boys of her own and 
well remembered that tone of injured innocence ! 
However, his face showed only penitent concern for the 
mishap and after examining the offending carpet she 
turned to Bimbo and said quietly, “ I’m extremely 
sorry, Mr. Robinson, but I don’t think it was perhaps 
pure carelessness on the boy’s part. As he says, there 
1s a nasty ruck in the carpet which anyone might 
have tripped over.” 

‘But why the devil was he waiting on us anyhow, 
instead of Carrie or George ? What does a hall-boy 
know about waiting ? ’’ fumed Bimbo. 

“Quite a lot, J should say,’ spoke up one of his 
women guests surprisingly. Her mouth was twitching 
and Bunkle felt sure she was longing to burst out 
laughing at the spectacle of the infuriated young man. 
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‘The boy was actually waiting extremely well,” she 
continued. “In fact I was just thinking that his style 
was quite Continental. I’m sure it was a pure accident.”’ 
And she gave Bunkle a charming smile. Bunkle 
wondered what this young woman was doing in Bimbo’s 
party, for she was of a very different type from all the 
others. 

“Thank you, madam,”’ he said humbly. Actually 
I did learn to wait abroad and this is my first accident.”’ 

“Well, we're doing no good by standing here 
talking,’’ said Mrs. Grant briskly. ‘“‘ As I have said, 
I’m extremely sorry, but accidents will happen 
sometimes, and if you'll leave your things out on a 
chair in your room, Mr. Robinson, I[’ll see that they go 
to the Quick-Cleaners, at the hotel’s expense, first 
thing in the morning.’ 

Still muttering under his breath, Bimbo turned to his 
guests. 

“Tl join you for coffee in five minutes,’ he said 
sulkily. “I’m not coming through the lounge looking 
like this. I’ U go out through the pantry and up the 
back stairs.’ 

Bunkle sprang to the service-door and held it open, 
and as he followed Bimbo through saw Carrie standing 
by the kitchen hatch waiting for coffee. She cast one 
glance at Bimbo, then turned away again, her shoulders 
shaking. Bunkle waited until the Slug was well away 
down the passage and then, “ Oh frabjous day, calloo, 
callay!’’ he chanted.. “Did you see him, Carrie? 
Did you? Wasn't he a dream? When you've served 
the coffee will you give me a hand to straighten out 
that carpet ? ”’ 

“T can’t think how it ever got rucked up like that, = 
said Carrie. ‘‘ It never has before.”’ 
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‘“Hasn’t it? ’’ said Bunkle innocently. ‘ Well, it 
was luck it just came by fs place wasn’t it? ”’ 

Carrie looked at him accusingly. 

“ William,’”’ she said. ‘I believe it was you that 
rucked up that carpet on purpose !”’ 

“ Well, I had to have an excuse for tripping, hadn’t 
I?’ said Bunkle reasonably. ‘‘ You’d be surprised if 
you knew what a lot of avoiding that ruck took 
before the crucial moment came !”’ 

He pulled his ears, waggled his tongue, and squinted 
horribly at her. Then departed in search of the boots and 
shoes, leaving Carrie staring pensively after him. 
As she picked up the coffee tray she began to laugh 
again, for she had a feeling that more things might 
happen to the unhappy young man if William remained 
at Blue Boys much longer. 

Bunkle trotted along the upstairs passages, collecting 
the boots and shoes from outside every bedroom door 
and marking them in white chalk with the room number 
as he did so. For a moment he contemplated putting 
wrong numbers on all of them and grinned to himself 
as he thought of the rage and fury there would be in 
the morning when people hurrying to catch the early 
train, had to hunt frenziedly up and down the passages 
for their shoes. The picture conjured up was inviting 
but the trouble would rebound too swiftly on his own 
head, as he alone was responsible for the marking 
tonight. So he dismissed the idea regretfully and 
wheeled his basket along the first floor until he came 
level with the room occupied by Mr. Robinson. 

Here he paused thoughtfully in front of a pair of 
rather large and very pointed black town-shoes set 
out in the passage. If only he could have exchanged 
them with the very small pair of high-heeled glacé 
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court shoes from No. 20... but it wouldn’t do. 
After the episode of the ice-cream no further mishaps 
must be directly traceable to him. 

He put his hand into his pocket for the chalk and 
gave a yelp of pain as his thumb encountered some- 
thing sharp and pointed. Withdrawing his hand 
hurriedly he looked at the bead of blood welling up 
on the ball of his thumb, sucked it vigorously for a 
moment, and then put it back more carefully in search 
of the offending object. When he saw what this was 
a dreamy expression stole over his face. It was a brass- 
headed carpet-nail which he remembered picking up 
outside Lady Emily’s door earlier in the day, thinking 
at the time that it would be a nasty thing to step on in 
thin-soled bedroom-slippers. 

He transferred the nail carefully into his left-hand 
pocket and wheeled the basket of shoes along to the 
service lift, in which they would presently be made to 
descend to the back regions to be dealt with by Edward 
the Boots, who came on duty at nine p.m. and, sleeping 
in a small room on the ground floor, acted as night- 
porter in case of need. 

With a quick look round to make sure nobody 
was about Bunkle removed Mr. Robinson's shoes from 
the pile and slipped them into his wood-basket which 
was standing near; his next job being to replenish 
Lady Emuly’s fire. Then he went briskly along to 
the old lady’s room, and shutting the door behind him, 
listened carefully to see-if there were any sounds coming 
from her bedroom which communicated with the sitting- 
room by a double-door. Everything seemed quiet so 
the old lady was probably downstairs playing Bridge, 
but there was always just the chance that Florence 
might be in the other room, turning down the bed. 
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He opened the baize-covered door a fraction of an inch 
and listened again. No, everything seemed quiet, so he 
turned back to the hearth and sweeping up the ashes 
made up the fire neatly and skilfully. Then, taking a 
small billet of wood from the basket and the carpet- 
nail from his pocket, he proceeded to hammer the nail 
well and truly into the sole of Bimbo’s right 
shoe. 

Replacing the shoe in the wood-basket and covering 
it with wood so that it couldn’t be seen, he sat back on 
his haunches and considered for a moment. Supposing 
that Edward noticed the nail and extracted it when 
cleaning the shoe? That would never do! But 
unfortunately the shoes were definitely muddy and 
would have to be properly cleaned. A mere rub-up 
wouldn’t be enough. Bunkle looked up at the clock on 
the mantelpiece. It was Just on nine o'clock. Edward 
would be in the boot-room at any moment now, so it 
would be too big a risk to clean Bimbo’s shoes in there 
himself, he would have to take them along to his own 
room and try to bag the brushes and blacking when 
Edward was outside making up the boilers ; a job he 
usually did in the middle of his shoe-cleaning at about 
ten o’clock. The next point would be how to get the 
shoes back to Bimbo’s door? He would have to drop 
them back into the basket with the other clean shoes. 
But that still left the chance of Edward seeing the nail 
when he put the shoes back at midnight. But if he put 
a little dirt on the gleaming head of the nail perhaps 
Edward wouldn’t notice. ... Better still, supposing 
he could nip the head right off with the big pair of 
pincers from the wood shed, if he then hammered the 
headless nail well in it would certainly take a shoe- 
maker to extract it 1 
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Bunkle grinned happily to himself and descended to 
the kitchen for supper. 

But to his surprise he found all the staff having it in 
the staff-room. It appeared that Chef had suddenly got 
into a tearing rage and refused to have any body in the 
kitchen, so Myra and Carrie had set to work and carted 
everything through. There was a bright fire burning in 
the grate, Chef had got over his temper and joined 
them, and everyone seemed genial and jolly. 

George had returned from Maidenhead full of gloomy 
prophesies about the floods. 

‘‘ Over the tow-path, they are, there,’’ he said. ‘‘ And 
backing-up fast. If the rain don’t stop tonight we'll 
be for it, for it’s flood-tides this week-end one of the 
boatmen said, tho’ what that’s got to do with us, all 
this way from the sea, beats me! ”’ 

‘“ Sounds barmy !’’ commented Carrie. 

“Oh no, it isn’t !’’ retorted Bunkle promptly. His 
home was near the sea where long arms of it ran up into 
creeks and he knew all about tides. ‘“‘ When the moon is 
full,’’ he went on, “‘ the sea comes up higher and goes out 
further, and that’s called flood; and when there’s no 
moon the water rises and falls least and that’s called 
neap. Well, when it’s flood-tide, the sea piles up 
high against the shore and runs up the creeks and 
estuaries as far as it can go.”’ 

‘ T still don’t see what the sea coming up a creek has 
to do with our river here ? ’’ persisted Carrie. 

‘Well, all rivers rum into the sea somewhere, don’t 
they ? And if the sea is pushing up the estuary at the 
same moment as flood water is trying to run down it the 
two lots of water sort of collide. If the salt water 
pushes harder than the fresh, then the river begins to 
back-up and back-up all the way up for miles and 
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wherever the banks are low the water spills over and 
you get floods.”’ 

‘“‘T’ve been here four years and the water-meadows 
have always been flooded at some time or other during 
the winter, so I don’t know what all the fuss is about,”’’ 
said old Florence, placidly spearing a piece of cheese 
with the end of her knife and popping it into her 
mouth. 

“ Ah!’ said George darkly. ‘“‘ But there’s floods 
and floods. The water-medders lie below the level of 
the river all the time, so it don’t take muchrain to flood 
them and that’s nothing to do with the river really 
over-flowing like. But when you get real floods half 
Maidenhead’s under water, and here, why it might come 
up to the first-floor winders if it was real bad! ”’ 

“Tf zat ’appens, I go !’’ announced Chef dramatically. 

Edward, the Boots, laughed. 

‘* We'd all need to do that, I reckon,’’ he said. ‘‘ How 
d’yer think Mr. Grant could go on running the place 
with all the furniture floating about like fishes in the 
downstairs rooms ? ”’ 

There was a shout of laughter. Then Myra asked 
quietly, ‘‘ How soon do they think the floods will be 
out real badly? ’”’ 

George pursed his lips. 

‘‘ There’s no knowing,’ he said. ‘‘ Might not be fora 
day or two. Sunday’s danger day, I believe, but get a 
cloudburst or anything and we might wake up any 
morning and find ourselves cut off, and they’d have to 
fetch us away in punts.” 

‘““Gosh! How super! ”’ Seated Bunkle. “ But why 
would we have to be rescued? Hasn't the hotel got 
punts of its own? ”’ 

George wagged his grey head at him. 
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“Yes, and ’00’s going to swim to the boat-’ouse and 
get ’em out with the water half-up to the roof? Not 
me, thank you! No, we’d just ’ave to sit tight 
a-dangling our feet from the balcony till ’elp came.”’ 

He tilted his mug of beer and drank it off with 
relish. 

‘““Ah!’’ he said. ‘‘ Puts new life in a man, that does ! 
Well, I’m for bed. Good night all.”’ 

As he opened the door a bell pealed three times in the 
passage outside. 

“Oh drat it!’’ said Florence wearily. ‘‘ That’s 
Lady Emily wanting her milk, and I ‘aven't ’ad a 
proper sit down for more than ’alf an hour since break- 
fast.’’ 

Myra jumped to her feet. 

“Til take it up,’’ she said. “ What’s the number of 
her room ?”’ 

“No. ro,” replied the old housemaid, tipping her 
chair back and sipping at the hot tea with which the 
staff always ended up every meal. “‘ Thank you, Myra. 
Your legs are a sight younger than mine.”’ 

Bunkle nudged Carrie, but she was deep in a dis- 
cussion with Edward about next week’s films and took 
no notice, so as Myra left the room Bunkle slipped out 
after her and followed her down the passage to the 
kitchen. She had pulled the kitchen door to behind 
her as she went in but Bunkle pushed it open slightly 
and peering through the crack saw her take a pan of hot 
milk from the stove and pour it into a Thermos jug 
which was standing on the table. He pushed the 
door wider open and walked in, and as he did so he 
thought he saw the kitchen-maid give a slight start 
and slip her left hand into her overall pocket while 
setting down the pan again with her right. 
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“Now what are you wanting?’’ she asked him 
suspiciously. 

“T was only going to say that J’d take the milk up 
if you like,’’ replied Bunkle sweetly. ‘‘ I expect you’ve 
got lots to do really and I think perhaps I ought to 
look at Lady Emily’s fire again. The draught didn’t 
seem too good the last time I went up.”’ 

To his surprise Myra gave him one of her flashing 
smiles. 

“Oh, the nice kind boy,” she said. “‘ That’ll give me 
time for another cup of tea. Here you are,’’ and thrust- 
ing the tray at him she almost pushed him out of the 
kitchen. 

Bunkle stood for a moment staring blankly at the 
tray. ‘‘ Now why,” he asked himself, “if she didn’t 
want a chance to get inside Lady Emily’s room why 
offer to take the milk up? It wasn’t pure kindness, I 
bet. And if she did want to get in why is she so pleased 
to let me take it instead of her? Fishy, Icallit. Very 
fishy ! ”’ 








CHAPTER XII 


A BIT OF A PUZZLE 


WHEN Bunkle went to bed that night he found that 
he couldn’t get to sleep, a very unusual thing for him, 
as he usually dropped off the moment his head touched 
the pillow. But tonight he kept on turning the events of 
the evening over and over in his mind. He chuckled 
to himself at the mental picture of Bimbo covered in 
vanilla ice and chocolate sauce and thought with 
satisfaction of the young man’s probable fury at finding 
the carpet-nail in his shoe next morning. But over and 
Over again his thoughts kept returning to Myra and 
Lady Emily. He kept on seeing Myra in the passage 
outside Lady Emily’s room and then the old lady 
herself as she had looked when he took up her hot milk. 
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She had been standing in the doorway between her 
bedroom -and sitting-room, unclasping a pair of 
magnificent ruby earrings from her ears with fingers 
which trembled a little and were gnarled and knotted 
with age and rheumatism. And so from Lady Emily | 
back to Myra again, and to Myra’s eagerness to take 
the milk upstairs instead of Florence, and her subse- 
quent readiness to let him take it up instead. 

‘IT can’t see it,’’ he mused lying on his back and 
staring at the darkness. “I just can’t see it at all. 
Supposing Myra did think the milk was a good excuse 
to get into Lady Emily’s room, she surely wouldn’t have 
risked trying to steal anything ¢hen, knowing that the 
old lady might arrive upstairs at any moment, and that 
we'd all know she’d been the last person to go in there ? 
Then supposing there’s a proper gang of people stealing 
jewels, like Mrs. Bryant said, and supposing Myra ts 
mixed up with them, then surely they’d have some 
really carefully thought out plan? They’d never just 
trust to luck that she’d be able to nip in and pick up 
the jewels just at some odd moment. Besides which 
Carrie says that she’s sure only to have one set of them 
out in her room at a time and that the others would be 
kept locked up in the hotel safe. She probably only 
fetches the things she’s going to wear just before dinner 
and they’d be all she’d have in her room overnight. I 
suppose it’s possible that some of her jewels are very 
much more valuable than others and that they might 
be after just one particular lot, but it seems to me that 
if there was a gang they’d be far more likely to want to 
get the whole caboodle. And anyhow how would they 
know what night she was going to wear which ? ” 

The more he thought the more puzzled he got. He 
knew the whole idea of Myra and the gypsies having 
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anything to do at all with the jewel robberies was wildly 
improbable, but the more improbable a thing would 
seem to anybody else the more interesting it became to 
Bunkle, and as his own family knew all too well some 
of his wildest hunches had before now turned out to be 
surprisingly right ! ‘ 

“T have a hunch about Myra,”’ he said to himself 
obstinately. ‘‘ A stvong hunch, only I don’t see how it’s 
going to work out.”’ 

He turned over on his tummy to see if that would 
help and went on puzzling. 

Supposing Myra was after only one particular set of 
jewels and had planned to steal them from the old 
lady’s bedroom, she would have to do it at night, 
obviously, but as she didn’t sleep in the house and as 
Lady Emily probably always locked her door before 
she went to bed it didn’t sound very feasible. But 
supposing the old lady didn’t lock her door and suppose 
Myra did let herself into the house and risk running 
into Edward doing his night rounds, she still had to 
get into the old lady’s room without being heard and 
old people generally sleep lightly. 

His mind suddenly flashed back to the first morning 
when he had seen Myra let herself into the house after 
talking to the stranger at the yard gate. Supposing 
she didn’t try to get into the house at night at all, 
but just got up and went over extra early? Not so 
early as to be suspicious but just early enough to be 
sure that none of the rest of the staff would be about. 
If she were to make a bit of a noise in the kitchen for 
a moment or two Edward, in the night-porter’s room, 
wouldn't be likely to take any notice. She could easily 
slip up the back stairs without meeting anyone and have 
quarter of an hour in Lady Emily’s room without fear of 
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disturbance ; but only provided the old lady didn’t 
wake up, and at that hour of the morning she might 
very easily be awake already, unless ... and here 
suddenly Bunkle’s vivid imagination presented. him 
with a picture of a tumbler beside the bed and in it the 
sediment from a sleeping-draught. And almost at the 
same moment his very retentive memory presented him 
with a picture of Myra pouring out hot milk with one 
hand and hiding the other hand in her pocket im- 
mediately she saw him. Bunkle gave a gasp, rolled over 
and sitting up in bed drew his knees up to his chin and 
clasped his hands round them. 

“Glory !’’ he exclaimed. “ That would explain it ! 
She may not have been meaning to do it tonight at all, 
but the talk of the floods at supper made her feel it 
was now or never and she took the chance to dope 
the milk and offered to take it up herself to be sure 
that Lady Emily got it. But then ...’’ and he 
subsided on to his pillows again . .. ‘‘ why was she 
so pleased when I said I’d take it? Because she was 
pleased. Really pleased.”’ 

He knit his brow in the darkness and then suddenly 
an explanation came to him. Of course if he took up 
the milk, when the theft was discovered he would be the 
person everybody would suspect! Because he would 
have been the last person to visit the old lady’s room 
that night, as well as the one who was always going in 
and out of it, to attend to the fire, by day. Of course 
Myra was pleased! But the question now was what 
ought he to do next ? 

“Tf only I had Jill and Robin here to talk things over 
with,’’ he thought. ‘“ It’s so much easier to work out a 
plan with someone else. When one’s alone one’s so 
inclined to forget the most important point.”’ 
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He realised that he was getting cold, and he snuggled 
down under the bedclothes again, and as he did so the 
clock in the tower of the village church struck midnight. 

“It’s too late to try to get hold of Carrie now,” 
he mused. ‘“ I know which her bedroom window is but 
there’d probably be an awful row if I was caught trying 
to wake her up. And I know it’s not an atom of use 
talking to any of the older ones, because they’d only 
say it was all nonsense, because after all I haven't any 
proof of anything. It’s only putting two and two 
together because of my hunches, and nobody here 
knows how often my hunches are right. What I should 
like to do would be to stop Myra actually getting the 
jewels, but I don’t see how I can, because if I get up 
early too and hang about in the house to try and watch 
her, then if anyone sees me I shall be even more under 
suspicion than I’m going to be already! It would only 
be my word against Myra’s and she’s been here longer 
than I have. Soit looks rather as if there isn’t a thing 
I can do actually to prevent her getting hold of the 
jewels. All I can do is to talk to Carrie tomorrow morn- 
ing and see if we can somehow try not to let Myra out 
of our sight before the theft is discovered and the 
Police are called in.”’ 

Having worked all this out to his own satisfaction, 
-Bunkle finally fell asleep. The next thing he knew was 
waking with a start and realising that the sound of the 
staff rising bell was stil ringing in his ears. He hurtled 
out of bed and into his clothes and without even 
- bothering to wash or to brush his hair slipped out into 
the yard and across to the back door of the house. 

It was locked, and he wondered if Myra was already 
in the house and had locked the door behind her 
to make sure of no one interfering, or if his night’s 
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imaginings were all nonsense and she was still in the 
staff quarters. It was still pouring with rain, and as 
he stood in the shelter of the porch, watching the rain 
splash up from the puddles, he had to admit that his 
imaginings and reasonings of the night before seemed 
very unlikely. 

There were no lights showing yet from any of the 
staff windows and there seemed to be no point in 
standing outside the back door of the house, so he 
splashed across the yard towards the big gates which 
were always kept closed at night and heard the roar 
of the river beyond them. He unbolted and opened 
one of the gates and then stopped dead. In the half- 
light he could see that the water was over the tow- 
path on his left and that to the right, where the path 
skirted the lawn and led towards the weir, the river 
was almost level with the top of the bank. 

“Glory !’’ thought Bunkle. “‘ The chickens !”’ 

He stood irresolutely, glancing first at the water and 
then over his shoulder into the yard. One thing was 
certain, if Myra had already stolen the jewellery and 
was planning to hand it over to an accomplice, she 
certainly wouldn’t be able to meet him by the back way, 
for no one could now reach the yard gates except by 
wading throught the floods unless they came by way 
of the garden ; and as the garden was walled and the 
gate on to the village street kept locked at night it was 
hardly likely that her friends would venture that way 
except after dark. If on the other hand she hadn't 
yet stolen the jewels she’d hardly be likely to be going 
to try now when the rest of the staff might at any 
moment be up and about in the hotel. She would 
hardly be likely to hang about the front of the hotel, 
where she had no work to do, in the hopes of meeting-a 
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confederate there, so on the whole there didn’t seem to 
him to be much point in watching Myra at the moment. 
Better to try to do something about the chickens ; 
and he decided to try to get hold of Edward. 

‘“He’ll know best what I ought to do,’ thought 
Bunkle. ‘‘ There’s no point in worrying Mr. Grant when 
he’s got that bad ankle and couldn’t help even if he 
wanted to.”’ 

He turned and went back to the house. This time he 
found the door open and he could hear the sound of 
voices in the kitchen ; so he went in and found Myra 
standing at the smk with her back to him and ,the Chef 
busy preparing fish-cakes at the centre table, while old 
Florence was standing by the stove sipping a cup of 
tea with a rather worried expression on her face. 

“T hope she’s all right,’’ she was saying as Bunkle 
came in. ‘‘ Other mornings she’s always been wide 
awake and the first day she came she told me she 
never slept later than six o’clock and that’s why she 
asked me to let her have her tea the very moment I 
came on duty. But this morning she never stirred. 
Just lay there breathing that heavy you’d almost have 
said she was snoring.”’ 

“Who was ? ’’ asked Bunkle excitedly. 

_ Florence peered at him over the top of her glasses. 

“Curiosity killed the cat !’’ she said. “‘ And why 
aren't you through at the front seeing to your own 
work? It’s not breakfast time yet.’’ 

“ T know,”’ said Bunkle. ‘“ I want Edward.”’ 

“Well you'll have to want, then,’’ retorted Florence 
tartly. ‘“ He’s got the ’flu. Looking proper queer he 
was this morning when I came on, all white and shivery. 
“Home you go!’ I says to him. ‘ You’ve got a mother 
as can look after you better than I can, and I'll tell 
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Mr. Grant as soon as I see him.’ So you'd best get a 
move on young William for you'll have his work to do 
as well as your own most like.”’ 

“Qh Lord !’’ exclaimed Bunkle. ‘I can’t do the 
wood and coal just yet. I’m worried about the chickens. 
Mr. Grant asked me to shut them up for him last night 
and said he’d get someone to move them this morning, 
but the river’s over the tow-path already and I think 
someone ought to do something at once.’’ 

“ You attend to your own work and don’t go bother- 
ing about other people’s,’’ said Florence promptly 
as she set down her cup and made for the door. ‘“ I’m 
just going to take Mr. Grant his tea and I’ tell him the 
floods is out if you like. He’ll most likely telephone 
Smith to come down with his lorry.”’ 

The Chef was slapping fish-cakes about on a chopping 
board and muttering angrily to himself. 

‘‘ Tf ze river rises I go. Already I stay here too long. 
Who can cook where zere is no still-room and peoples is 
in and out of my kitchen all ze day long ?’”’ And then 
raising his voice and scowling at Bunkle, “ Get out of it, 
you !’’ he spluttered “‘ What do you do here when it is 
not breakfast for anozer half-hour ? ”’ 

Bunkle grinned. 

“T go. I go,’’ he replied in Italian. ‘ Who would 
want to stay with such a veritable old tom-cat ? ”’ 

The Chef’s jaw dropped and he stared blankly at 
Bunkle. : 

‘“Ma come ?”’ he began in his own language. But 
Bunkle was gone. 

As he shot into the passage Bunkle cannoned into 
Carrie who, looking very sleepy still, was carrying the 
vacuum-cleaner towards the dining-room. 

‘Put that thing down,” commanded Bunkle, “ and 
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come and help me. If we aren’t quick all Mr. Grant’s 
chickens will be drowned.”’ 

He snatched the Hoover from her and dumped it 
inside the staff sitting-room. Then catching her by the 
arm dragged her after him down the passage. 

“ Here, what are you doing? I’ve got me work to 
do,’’ protested Carrie. 

“ Blow your work!’’ retorted Bunkle cheerfully. 
‘Go and get your mac and join me by the yard gate. We 
may get drowned but we’ve got to try and save them.”’ 

He pulled her across the yard and gave her a shove in 
the direction of her own room. 

“Goon, buck up! Youcan have my gum-boots and 
I'll go barefoot.”’ 








CHAPTER XIII 


WET WORK 


HARDLY knowing why she obeyed these peremptory 
orders Carrie did as she was told, but re-appeared in a 
perfectly good pair of gum-boots of her own, and in a 
few minutes they were hurrying along the path that 
led towards the weir. Already here and there the water 
was lapping over the banks and running in little trickles 
and rivulets across the path and on to the lawn, and 
when they reached the stream they paused in dismay, 
for the water was almost up to the floor-boards of the 
bridge and swirling round the piles and cross-beams in 
an angry raging torrent. 

“You don’t catch me crossing that !’’ said Carrie 
firmly. ‘‘ Not for all the fowls there ever was you don’t | 
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Looks as if it might be swept away at any moment and 
I can’t swim.” 

Even Bunkle looked dubiously at the creaking 
structure. | 

‘““We’d probably get across,’ he said. “ But the 
question is would we ever get back? I can swim all 
right but I doubt if I’d make much headway against 
that amount of water in my clothes, and if we did get 
marooned on the other side I don’t believe anyone 
would hear us shouting against the roar of the 
weir.”’ 

“ Come on back,”’ said Carrie. “ I’ve got all me work 
to do and George won’t half be angry at my not being 
there.”’ 

Bunkle looked obstinate. 

“I can’t bear to think of all those birds being 
drowned,”’ he said. “‘ Isn’t there a boat we could get ? ”’ 

Carrie shook her head. 

“ They're all in the boat-house and that will be cut 
right off already,’’ she said. ‘‘ Come on back.”’ 

Then suddenly she paused. 

“Wait a bit! I believe I saw a punt or something 
lying upside down in the garden shed the other day. 
Old Joe has some up to varnish sometimes when it’s 
too wet for gardening.”’ 

“ But that shed’s right the other side of the tennis- 
court and kitchen-garden, isn’t it?”’ said Bunkle 
dubiously. “‘ How would we ever get it down to the 
water? Punts are jolly heavy things, you know.” 

Carrie pondered. 

“There's a sort of two-wheeled garden-cart thing,”’ 
she said slowly. “ If we could only heave the punt on 
to that we might manage to wheel it to the stream. 
Come to think of it 1t does seem a waste not to try to 
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save some of them birds. I like eggs meself and we 
don’t see too many as it is.”’ 

She turned and raced across the sodden lawn and 
through the kitchen-garden, followed by Bunkle, and 
sure enough in the big open shed they found a light punt 
lying upside down across two trestles. The garden- 
float was there too but the problem now was how to 
get the punt on to it. 

“We'll have to get it right way up first,’’ said 
Bunkle. “ Let’s heave it over sideways on to the 
ground.” 

They heaved and pushed at the long unwieldy thing 
and suddenly with a crash over it went. 

‘““So good for the new varnish!’”’ grinned Bunkle. 
“Never mind. Can’t be helped. Now then how on 
earth are we going to get it on to that cart thing ? ”’ 

This was indeed a problem for the punt was too 
heavy for them to lift unaided on to the float. 

“ Tt’ll have to go endways on to that cart thing,”’ said 
Bunkle frowning. “I'd forgotten punts were so long, 
and unless we get it properly balanced and lying 
pretty straight we’ll never manage to wheel the beastly 
thing.”’ 

He looked round him thoughtfully and then had a 
brainwave. Hanging on a hook at the back of the 
shed was a coil of stout rope, and almost immediately 
above the punt was a cross beam in the roof of the 
Shed. 

‘““Look,”’ said Bunkle. ‘‘ If we tie that rope to one 
end of the punt and I chuck the rest of the coil over 
that beam then we could heave on it and pull the end 
of the punt up off the ground. I should think if you hung 
on to the rope hard you’d be heavy enough to keep the 
punt’s end up long enough for me to nip round and shove 
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that cart thing in underneath it. Let’s try anyway.” 

The plan worked, and after more heaving and shoving 
the punt was manceuvred more or less on to the centre 
of the flat boards of the float, but it still stuck out so 
far at each end that the slightest movement sent it 
tilting one way or the other and also prevented them from 
getting between the shafts to push or pull the cart. 

“Oh drat the beastly thing!’’ exclaimed Carrie, 
pushing her wet hair back from her face now scarlet with 
exertion. ‘I wish I’d never thought of it. I don’t see 
how we’re ever going to get it into the water and even 
if we do I don’t know how to steer it, do you? ”’ 

“More or less,’’ said Bunkle scowling harder than 
ever, ‘though I shouldn’t think anyone could do 
much with a paddle with the amount of water that’s 
coming down the stream. My idea was to tie one end of a 
long rope to the punt and the other end to a tree 
near where we put it into the water and then try to 
guide ourselves along the bank with a boat-hook. 
Then when we get to the bridge we could hook ourselves 
across by it and we shan’t risk getting swept out into 
the river.”’ 

He pulled the rope off the beam and tying it round 
one of the shafts of the hand-cart led it over the punt 
and secured it to the other shaft. 

“There !’’ hé said. ‘ That’ll stop her tipping and 
sliding. Now, if each of us get on the outside of a shaft 
and push we may manage. ”’ 

They did ; but by the time they reached the water's 
edge they were both weak with laughter, and the cart 
and the punt were decidedly scratched and bumped. 
For although they succeeded in pushing it more or 
Jess in the direction they wanted it was impossible 
to guide it accurately and they kept barging into 
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bushes and running over the edges of vegetable and 
flower beds. However, at last they reached the water, 
though far further up-stream than they had meant to, 
and, untying the rope from the shafts, up-ended the 
cart and let the punt slide down the bank. Unfor- 
tunately they had forgotten to tie the rope to the painter 
and suddenly Bunkle realised that unless he grabbed 
hold of it the punt would float away down-stream 
before they could stop it. Letting go of the hand-cart 
he plunged forwards and caught hold of the painter, 
but the punt was slipping fast down the muddy bank 
and the weight of it made him lose his balance. Before 
he could decide whether to let go or not, he lurched, 
slithered, slipped, and the next moment found himself 
up to his thighs in the water. 

Carrie gasped with horror and, forgetting that the 
hand-cart was standing on a slope too, let go of her shaft 
as well, in order totry and grab Bunkle; withthe result 
that the hand-cart trundled merrily down the bank, 
meeting the water with a mighty splash, and then, the 
weight of its iron wheels being greater than the lifting 
power of its wooden top, sank comfortably down into 
the mud. 

Bunkle clambered out on to the bank and wrung the 
water out of his trousers. 

‘““ That’s torn it !’’ he remarked cheerfully. ‘‘ Never 
mind, the punt’s in the water, and the right way up, too, 
and that is the main thing. Come on, hop in!” | 

Carrie eyed the punt dubiously. 

‘Yes, and supposing you let go or slip again, what 
do I do? There’s no paddle nor nothing. Not even a 
boat-hook.”’ 

Bunkle scratched his head and eyed the length of 
rope lying on the ground beside him. 
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‘“‘ That rope won't reach from here to the other side,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ It would if we could steer her straight across 
but without a paddle her nose will swing down-stream 
all the time.”’ 

“Qh, let’s give it up and get back to the house,’’ 
said Carrie impatiently. “ It’s long past breakfast time, 
and you'll catch your death of cold in those wet 
trousers.”’ 

“I’m blowed if I'll give up!” said Bunkle indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ You don’t think we’ve had all the toil and 
sweat of getting the punt here just to give up and go 
home? No, there must be a way to get her down-stream 
as far as the bridge and then we can warp her across 
there by hand. I think I’ve got it !’’ he went on after 
thinking deeply for a moment. “I believe we could 
tie her to a tree like I suggested before. The water's 
running fast enough to float her down on her own. 
Then, when she’s gone as far as the rope will let her, 
one of us must hang on to the painter while the other 
unties the rope from the tree and takes it en down- 
stream. See?” 

“No!” said Carrie bluntly. 

“Well, you will in a moment,”’ said Bunkle. 

He fixed one end of the rope to the punt and tied the 
other to one of the pollarded willows that grew at 
intervals along the water’s edge. 

“ Now,’ he said, “ give me the painter and I’ll hold 
the punt while you hop in.” 

Carrie looked obstinate. 

“Tm not going n tnat boat alone!’’ she 
said. 

“Well, one of us has got to go,’’ replied Bunkle 
impatiently. ‘ There’s got to besome one in herto make 
sure she doesn’t foul those low branches and get stuck. 
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I don’t mind going, only someone’s got to be on shore to 
keep on tying and untying the rope.”’ 

“I can do that,’’ said Carrie eagerly. “‘ I’m ever so 
good at knots. Learnt them all in the Guides.”’ 

“ Allright then,’’ said Bunkle. ‘““ Now look, you hang 
on to the painter while I jump into the punt. Once I’m 
in you let go, and she ought to float down-stream as far 
as the rope will let her. Then [ll try and haul her in, 
and then climb out and hang on to the painter while 
you go on ahead again with the rope and tie it to the 
next tree further on. And then we do it all over again 
until we get to the bridge.”’ 

‘“ But why can’t we let the punt drift all the way down 
on its own and we run along the bank with the rope ? ”’ 
objected Carrie. “‘ This tree business sounds a proper 
muddle to me!”’ 

“Because even two of us together aren’t nearly 
strong enough to hold her,’’ replied Bunkle. “ And if 
she really got caught by the current we’d probably 
both get pulled into the water after her !’”’ 

Carrie looked unconvinced, but before she had time to 
argue, Bunkle had thrust the painter into her hands and 
jumped into the punt. 

‘ Now let go,’’ he shouted and immediately the stern 
swung outwards and away went the punt down- 
stream stern first and far faster than either of them 
had expected, so that when it reached the end of the 
rope it was brought up short with a great jerk and 
Bunkle who was squatting in the middle lost his balance 
and sprawled forward on hands and knees. 

Carrie gave a shout of laughter. 

“You do look a scream !’”’ she called. 

Bunkle levered himself up cautiously and crawling 
towards the nose of the punt tried to haul it inshore by 
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pulling on the rope hand over hand. But he had 
forgotten that he would now have to pull against the 
flow of the water and he found the task too heavy for 
him. 

“Here !’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Do a bit of pulling, too, 
instead of just standing there laughing.”’ 

Carrie joined her exertions with his and together 
they succeeded in pulling the punt alongside the bank 
again. Then Bunkle clambered out, getting extremely 
muddy in the process, and hung on to the painter, while 
Carrie ran on down the bank and secured the end of the 
long rope to the next tree. 

Three times they had to repeat this manceuvre before 
they came level with the bridge, which was still stand- 
ing but now had the foot-boards well under water. 

“Good !’’ said Bunkle. ‘“ We’ll leave her tied up to 
this tree, but you'll have to get in with me now as it’ll 
take two of us to warp her across.”’ 

This time Carrie got in without hesitation, for the 
excitement of the adventure was beginning to grip hold 
of her, too. It was tricky work warping the punt across, 
for the current kept on banging them against the piles 
of the bridge, making it hard for them to keep their 
balance, while the strain of hanging on to the rails made 
their arms ache. However, at last they were across and 
Bunkle made the painter fast to the trunk of a tree on 
the far side. They clambered out and made hurriedly 
for the shed in which Bunkle had imprisoned the 
birds the night before. Already they could see that the 
river was well over the far end of the spit that ran down 
to the weir and the water was rising fast. The birds that 
Bunkle had failed to catch were huddled disconsolately 
round one of the other hen-houses, but when they saw 
him and Carrie running towards them they came 
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fluttering and cackling. about their feet evidently 
expecting to be fed. Immediately from inside the big 
shed came an answering chorus of squawks and cacklings 
and Bunkle was just going to unlock the door when 
Carrie laid a hand on his arm. 

““ How are we going to get them away from here ? ’’ 
she said. ‘‘ We haven’t got anything to put them in. 
No hampers nor nothing.”’ 

Bunkle looked at her in dismay. 

““Good Lord, no more we have!’’ he exclaimed. 
“ ‘What utter mutts ! You don’t think that if we carried 
them down and put them in the punt and then shoved 
her off a little from the bank that the water would make 
them stop in it? ”’ 

Carrie shook her head. 

“ Not likely!’ she said. “‘ Fowls haven’t that much 
sense. Far more like they'd try and fly the moment 
you let them go, and all drown themselves.”’ 

“Well, if they can fly, perhaps if we let them loose 
they'd just fly over on to the dry land, as soon as the 
water starts to touch their toes ? ’’ said Bunkle with a 


Carrie shook her head again. 

“T don’t think they could fly that far,’’ she said. 
“ They'll almost certainly have had their wings clipped. 
Otherwise they'd always have been getting out of the 
run. What I said was that they'd /ry to fly, not that 
they’d do it.”’ 

Bunkle turned the key in the lock. 

“ Well, let’s get inside and see if there is anything we 
could find to put them into,” he said. 

Inside the hut all the birds were hungry and wanted 
to be fed, and they milled round their would-be rescuers 
so that they could hardly move. The geese stretched 
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their necks and flapped their wings and hissed. The duck 
stretched its neck and flapped its wings and quacked. 
The hens flew down from the shelves on which they had 
been perching and cackled and flapped, too, and it was 
absolute pandemonium. 

Lying on a corn-bin at the end of the shed was a pile of 
old meal sacks which Carrie pointed to. 

‘““Those’d do,”’ she said. ‘‘ If we had something to 
tie up the necks with.”’ 

“ T’ve got a ball of string in my pocket,’’ said Bunkle. 
“TI always carry it about with me. Good string is one 
of the most useful things you can have, next to a knife.”’ 

Carrie picked up one of the sacks and was immediately 
enveloped in a cloud of white dust and a strong smell 
of fish. 

“ Pfff!!’’ she exclaimed, wrinkling up her nose. 
“ Fish-meal! That’s what’s been in these. Fair 
stinks, doesn’t it? Never mind, it’ll hold five or six 
birds. I’ll hold it open while you chuck them in.”’ 

Bunkle caught two or three elderly fowls without 
difficulty, but the younger ones, seeing what was 
coming, seemed determined to avoid capture and 
scuttled round his legs and flew up under his nose, 
so that the air was full of dust and feathers and 
shouts of annoyance from Bunkle and laughs from 
Carrie. 

However, at last all were caught and sacked, and the 
two children, for after all Carrie was little more than 
a child, staggered across the slippery duck-boards and 
dumped their heavy bundles into the punt. They left 
the door of the wire-netted run wide open. The remain- 
ing geese and ducks would then be able to escape into 
the stream and there was just a chance that the hens 
outside the hut, which they had been unable to catch, 
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would manage to flutter up into the lower branches 
of the trees which separated the spit of firm ground on 
which the run was situated from the swampy and now 
flooded marsh at its landward end. 

Safely back on the garden side of the stream wag 
children grinned at each other. 

“Gosh, you do look a mess!”’ laughed Bunkle. 
“Your hair’s all covered with that filthy fish-meal and 
so are your clothes. I expect I’m covered with it too, 
and the rain will turn it into a sort of porridge. Never 
mind. What do we do with the birds now we've got 
them ? ”’ 

““ How about the stick house ? ’’ suggested Carrie. 

Bunkle shook his head. 

“Nope,” he said. ‘‘ The whole yard’ll be under water 
soon, if it isn’t already. It was trickling over the path 
as we came along. Remember ? ”’ | 

‘“ The potting-shed, then, or the green-house ? ”’ 

Again Bunkle shook his head. 

“Seems to me all the garden and everything will 
flood as likely as not,’’ he objected. 

‘“ Well, I’m not going to carry them sacks very far,’” 
said Carrie. “‘ They’m heavy.”’ 

“ They’m heavy. Good old Somerset!” grinned 
Bunkle. ‘“‘ But you’re quite right. They are!’”’ 

“What about a balcony ?’’ suggested Carrie after 
a moment. ‘* All the balconies is netted to prevent 
kids getting their heads through the bars and sticking... 
And didn’t old George say as how most likely we'd. 
have to be rescued from the balconies if we do get cut 
off ? ”’ 

Bunkle’s eyes began to sparkle. 

‘Gosh, that’s an idea! Let’s put the whole boiling 
on the balcony outside Bimbo’s room !’’ he shouted. 

F* 
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With a sack over each shoulder they splashed across 
the lawn and through the back yard where the water 
- was already ankle-deep. To their great surprise they 
met no one on their way through the back regions. 
The kitchen and pantry quarters seemed deserted. 
It took them three trips before all the poultry were 
safely unloaded through a landing window on to the 
balcony, and though some of the young pullets fluttered 
over the railing and down into the garden most of the 
birds seemed content to strut backwards and forwards 
along their narrow quarters. 

As they closed the window after emptying their last 
sack of fowls they turned to see Mrs. Grant hurrying 
towards them along the passage with a distraught 
expression on her face. 

“Carrie! William !’’ she cried. ‘‘ Where ever have 
you been? And what have you been doing? You 
look absolutely filthy! No, don’t stop to explain. 
Go and change into dry clothes at once and then come 
straight to the office. Something very serious has 
happened and Mr. Grant wants to speak to all the 
staff immediately.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


TWO HOURS’ GRACE 


By the time Carrie and Bunkle had changed into dry 
clothes they were both feeling almost faint with hunger, 
for neither of them had had anything to eat since they 
had got up in the early morning, but they didn’t dare 
wait to get some food from the kitchen before going 
along to the office, as they knew that everyone else 
was already there and waiting for them. 

They found Mr. Grant sitting at his desk with his 
injured ankle up on a chair in front of him. Mrs. Grant, 
looking rather white and ill, was sitting beside him, 
and Chef, Myra, Florence, and George standing in a 
group by the door all looking extremely put out and 
annoyed. 

163 
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‘Come along, come along,’ said Mr. Grant im- 
patiently. ‘‘ We've been waiting for you two young ones 
nearly half-an-hour. Now what has happened is this, a 
valuable set of jewels belonging to Lady Emily is mis- 
sing. When she woke up this morning, rather later than 
usual, she found that the rubies which she had been wear- 
ing last night, a ring, brooch and earings, and which she 
thought she had placed in her dressing-table drawer on 
retiring to bed, had disappeared. She rang at once for 
Florence who immediately called Mrs. Grant and they 
made a thorough search of Lady Emily’s bedroom and 
sitting-room, but without result. It is therefore, quite 
obvious that the jewels have been stolen. Now, Florence 
has been with us for some years and I personally am con- 
vinced of her honesty. The rest of you have been here 
for varying periods but I have never so far had cause to 
doubt your integrity. It appears that the rubies are 
extremely valuable and it 1s of course possible that the 
theft is the work of some guest in the hotel or possibly 
of a gang of jewel thieves who have been at work 
lately in the locality. But it seems rather unlikely 
that they would not have also attempted to steal other 
jewels as they are reported to be expert safe-breakers. 
Therefore, I am not ruling out the possibility that one of 
you or one of the guests may have succumbed to a 
sudden impulse. I had already pointed out to Lady 
Emily that to keep any of her valuable jewels in her 
room was to put temptation in the way of people who 
might normally be perfectly honest, and had begged 
her always to return her jewels to the safe at night. 

“ She has, therefore, agreed to give two hours’ respite 
during which the rubies may be returned to me or to 
her, in which case no police proceedings will be taken 
against the guilty person. If, however, the rubies are 
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still missing at mid day the Police will be called in and 
the matter placed in their hands. 

“In the meantime I am asking everybody, including 
the guests, not to leave the house or grounds, and any- 
one who does so will be highly suspected. Until mid- 
day Mrs. Grant will attend personally to anyone coming 
to the front door. There will be no callers at the back, 
as I understand the tow-path is already a foot under 
water. That is all I have to say.”’ 

Just as George who was nearest the door turned to go, 
it was burst open and an agitated lady rushed in. 

“Oh, Mrs. Grant,’’ she cried. “I’m so sorry to 
trouble you when I know you're so worried about the 
robbery but I just went up to my bedroom to get my 
knitting and found three fowls perched on the end of my 
bed. I tried to shoo them out but they only fluttered 
round the room, so J thought I’d better come and tell 
you. I can’t think how they could have got there.” 

Bunkle choked suddenly and Carrie turned scarlet. 

“Hens in your bedroom ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Grant 
faintly. “‘ How on earth could they have got up there ? 
We don’t keep any poultry anywhere near the house. 
I’m so sorry. I'll come at once.”’ 

She followed the agitated guest out of the office, 
and George, Florence, Chef and Myra filed out behind 
her. Bunkle and Carrie turned to go, too, but Mr. 
Grant called out suddenly, “‘ Wait a moment! ’”’ 

They obediently stopped and turned to face him. 

“What have you two been doing? ’’ he demanded 
sternly. ‘‘If you’ve been playing practical jokes on 
people you ought to be ashamed of yourselves.”’ 

Bunkle and Carrie tried to look serious, but neither 
of them could prevent the corners of their mouths 
twitching at the thought of the hens parading about in 
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various guests’ bedrooms! It hadn’t occurred to either 
of them to think what would happen if any of the 
french-windows leading on to the balcony were 
open. 

“We haven’t been joking. Word of honour, sir,” 
said Bunkle. ‘‘ The poultry-run was beginning to flood 
badly and I thought we ought to get as many birds as 
we could off it. Carrie came with me to help and it 
took lenger than we thought, as the bridge didn’t 
look very safe and we had to get hold of a punt to get 
across the stream. We managed to bring most of them 
over but when we got back we found that the yard and 
most of the lawn were under water and we didn’t know 
where to put the hens for safety. So Carrie had the 
idea of turning them loose on one of the balconies. 
We shut the landing window to prevent them getting 
back into the house but I’m afraid we never thought 
of any of the others. I’m awfully sorry, sir, and I’m 
afraid we've lost your garden-cart, too, it ran over the 
bank into the stream when we were getting the punt 
down.” 

‘What punt ? ’’ asked Mr. Grant. 

This time Carrie took up the tale and cutting in on 
each other they told him the whole story from start to 
finish. — 

“I see,’’ said the Manager, and his mouth, too, was 
twitching. “* Well, I really think you did very well to 
rescue the birds for me, and I’m most grateful ; and if 
either of you have been silly enough to steal those 
jewels go and own up to Lady Emily at once. But first 
you'd better get some food, for you must be very 
hungry.”’ 

He rose painfully to his feet. 

“You might just give me an arm down the back 
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passage, William,’’ he said. “‘ I must look at the water 
in the yard. I don’t like the sound of that at all. And 
then I'll have to get hold of someone to shift those 
fowls up into the orchard.” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock by the time Carrie and 
Bunkle sat down to a belated breakfast, cum elevenses, 
in the staff-room. Chef was in a towering rage, and 
George and Florence in bad tempers over getting 
behind-hand with their work and having the threat of 
a Police investigation hanging over their heads. . Myra 
on the other hand was going about with a sort of half- 
smile on her face, and it was she who got Bunkle and 
Carrie a large plate each of cold ham and tongue and 
cups of scalding hot tea, with plenty of new bread and 
Margarine and jam to fill up the chinks. The two young 
ones put a match to the staff-room fire and pulled their 
chairs up close in front of it and as they ate they dis- 
cussed the robbery and the chances of the thief being 
discovered. 

“T’m quite certain it’s Myra,’’ said Bunkle. “I 
believe she doped Lady Emily’s milk.’”” And he told 
Carrie all about the previous night. ‘‘ The only odd 
thing is,’’ he went on, “ that she seems so jolly amiable 
and cheerful this morning. Do you think she could have 
passed them on to someone else already ? ”’ 

““] don’t hardly think she could have handed them 
to anyone this morning,’ said Carrie thoughtfully. 
*“No one couldn’t have come to the back door, not 
unless they’d swum there, or come through the garden, 
and that’s not likely ; and I don’t think no more than 
you do that she’d risk meeting anyone at the front, 
when she’s no cause to be there for her work.” 

‘Well, then, perhaps she’s got them hidden away 
somewhere and she’s so sure they won't be found 
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that she’s all bright- and beamish,’’ said Bunkle. 

“Perhaps she never did the actual stealing at all,”’ 
suggested Carrie. “‘ Supposing her job was just to put 
something in Lady Emily’s milk to make her sleep 
soundly, so that someone from outside could get in and 
steal the jewels in the middle of the night? Her 
room’s got a balcony, you know.”’ 

‘““ Yes,’’ said Bunkle. ‘‘ But there are shutters on the 
inside of her windows and she always keeps them closed 
at night because she’s afraid of cats getting in. She 
loathes cats. I know, because she made me fasten the 
shutters for her the first night I came and she told me 
why, then.”’ . 

Carrie pushed her plate away from her and lay back 
in her chair, with her feet up on the fender and her hands 


clasped behind her head. 
‘“Qoh, I’m not half sleepy after all that mucking 
about in the water,’ she said. ‘“ Well, I suppose if 


no one hands them rubies back we'll all be searched, and 
our rooms and luggage, too.”’ 

A sudden horrible thought struck Bunkle. 

“Glory !’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Suppose she’s gone and 
planted them in one of ouv rooms? We've been out all 
morning and when she found the back entrance cut 
off by water she might have thought that she wouldn’t 
be able to meet her accomplice after all and decided 
to try to throw the blame on someone else. It’d be me 
most probably, as I’ve only just come. I’m going to 
have a look now, at once.”’ 

Carrie looked quite unconvinced. 

“T don’t think it’s a bit likely,’’ she said. ‘‘ Though 
I’ll have a look in my room when I change for lunch, 
just in case. You've made up a good story but you 
haven’t a scrap of. proof.”’ 
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“ But you must admit it all looks jolly suspicious,”’ 
argued Bunkle. 

Carrie yawned. 

“Don’t know if it even does that, without all your 
romancing tacked on,’’ she said provokingly. 

“Romancing !’’ shouted Bunkle. ‘“ Romancing ! 
What do you mean? What about seeing her on the 
thicket and what about Lady Emily’s milk, and what 
about Lady Emily not waking up until nine o’clock 
when she always wakes at six ?”’ 

Carrie looked at him thoughtfully. 

“ | forgot about the milk,’’ she said slowly. “ It does 
rather look as if someone had doped it. But how do I 
know it wasn’t you ? I don’t know no more about you 
than about Myra and if you ask me you're a sight more 
fishy than she is. Lady Emily’s a toff and you're a toff, 
too. Lady Emily only arrived a few days before you 
did and I don’t see as how Myra can have had much 
time to plan anything with a gang. It seems to me you’d 
have been far more likely to know about the old lady’s 
jewels than Myra would. J don’t see what you're 
doing here at all, and that’s a fact. You look like a 
toff, you talk like a toff, you dress like a toff, and yet 
you served dinner last night like a proper waiter, and I 
heard you shouting something at Chef in some foreign 
language this morning. Seems to me that if there’s any 
hanky-panky going on here it’s like as not as you're 
mixed up in it, and trying to throw the blame on a 
poor honest working girl like Myra! I don’t think ’'m 
having anything more to do with you, William, until 
this business is cleared up. And if you fave taken them 
rubies, my advice to you is to go to Mr. Grant now and 
hand them back. He’s as decent as they’re made, Mr. 
Grant is, and if so be as you have got into bad company, 
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if you own up honest I know he’ll set you right and see 
you're able to go straight. Stealing’s a mugs’ game. 
If you’ve got the brains you’re always boasting about, 
you ought to be able to make better use of them !”’ 

Bunkle stared at Carrie as she ended this long speech. | 
There was a simple dignity about it which impressed 
him, and for a moment he said nothing as she gathered 
up their plates and cups and moved towards the door. 
Then he grinned and slipping im front of her put his back 
against the door so that she couldn’t get through it. 

Instantly Carrie’s expression changed. Her eyes 
flashed and she spoke angrily. 

“Get out of my way at once!’’ she snapped “ I’ve 
work to do, even if you haven’t.”’ 

But Bunkle only grinned more broadly. 

“ O.K.”’ he said. “‘ I’ve work to do, too. But every- 
thing’s behind-hand anyhow and it’ll wait another five 
minutes while you and I get things straight. Put down 
those plates a moment, there’s a good girl, for I’m not 
budging from here till you do. It was rather fun keeping 
you all puzzled about me at first but now I suppose I'll 
have to tell you the whole story.” 

He took her arm and drew her over towards the 
fireplace again. 

‘‘Now,’’ he went on. “It all started with some 
friends of mine getting this filthy "flu... .” 

Ten minutes later Bunkle trundled his wood-basket 
through into the hal and set about lighting the fire. 
Mrs. Grant was seated at a small table near the front 
door, looking very worried and busily checking through 
a file of invoices. From the lounge came the sound of 
subdued voices. Evidently all the guests were con- 
gregated in there. 

Bunkle laid his kindling and arranged his wood and 
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was just about to put a match to it when he heard the 
front door bell ring and Mrs. Grant go to answer it. The 
draught from the opened door blew the flame of the 
match towards his fingers and burnt them and he dropped 
it with an exclamation. But just as he was about to 
strike another he remained with match and box poised 
in mid-air as he heard a familiar voice say, ‘‘ Good 
morning, I wonder if I could have a room here for the 
week-end ?’”’ and Mrs. Grant reply, ‘“ Yes, I think 
so, but I ought to warn you that the river’s rising very 
fast and that we may possibly get flooded out.’’ 

“ Oh, I think I'll have to take my chance of that now 
I’ve got here,’’ the high gay voice retorted. ‘I really 
can’t face paddling back to Maidenhead in this deluge.”’ 

Bunkle sat back on his haunches, absolutely trans- 
fixed, as he heard Mrs. Grant say, “‘ Will you please 
register, and then I’ll get the boy to bring your case 
upstairs,”’ and he still didn’t move when he heard his 
name called out once and then, more sharply, a second 
time. But at the third call he rose to his feet and 
turning slowly round confronted his sister Jill, who 
looked at him quite calmly and without a sign of recog- 
nition, although a faint smile creased the corners of her 
mouth. 

Mrs. Grant was moving towards the main staircase. 

“This way, please,’ she said to Jill, and then, to 
Bunkle, “ Bring this lady’s case up to Number Four, 
please, William, and then hurry up and light the office 
fire.”’ 

“Yes, madam,’’ said Bunkle meekly as Jill, without 
giving him another glance, moved across the hall, 
But as he picked up her suitcase he carefully left behind 
her dripping mackintosh which she had slipped off and 
hung over the back of a wooden chair. 
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He took the case upstairs and as he set it down on the 
luggage-stand he heard Mrs. Grant explaining to Jull 
about the robbery, and the request that neither guests 
nor staff should leave the hotel before lunch. Then he 
went downstairs again to fetch the mackintosh and as he 
returned met Mrs. Grant in the passage. 

‘Hurry up, William,’’ she said impatiently. ‘‘ All 
the work’s dreadfully behind-hand. I don’t know what 
you and Carrie have been doing. Itcan’t have taken you 
all this time just to have something to eat.”’ 

She went on downstairs and Bunkle slipped into 
Number Four and shut the door firmly behind him. 

‘““ What are you doing here ? ’’ he demanded furiously 
as Jill turned from the dressing-table to face him. 

His sister raised her eyebrows. 

“You forget yourself, William,’’ she replied in an icy 
voice. And then breaking into a bubble of laughter, 
“ Oh, Bunkle,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you do look a dream in 
that striped coat! But what’s all this about some- 
body’s jewels being stolen? It seems to me that 
wherever you are, there’s trouble ! ”’ 

“Well, it’s not going to help anyone having you 
butting in!’ replied Bunkle angrily. “‘ What did you 
have to come here for anyhow? That’s what I’d like 
to know.”’ 

Jill took off her hat, and turning to the mirror 
began to comb her fair hair. 

“IT came,’ she said peaceably, ““ because in spite of 
what Mrs. Bryant said I wasn’t feeling a bit happy in 
my mind about you. Miss Beavis has got ’flu now. 
Everyone seems to have. And as there was absolutely 
no work for me to do I thought I’d just come down on 
the chance of getting a room for the week-end. You 
mayn't be glad to see me now, but you may be jolly 
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glad to have me here presently It evidently hasn’t 
occurred to you that if the Police are called in over this 
robbery business, they’re going to ask everybody a lot 
of questions. Your story’s going to sound a prettythin 
one, and you may be quite glad to have me here to vouch 
for you.” 

Bunkle stared at his feet for a minute or two. 
What Jill said was quite true. He hadn’t really thought 
of the awkward questions the police might ask him, 
but had been imagining himself telling them all his 
theories about Myra and the furze hut, and leading them 
triumphantly to the discovery of the missing rubies 
and a gang of jewel thieves. Now Jill’s remark, 
coming on top of Carrie’s outburst, made him realise 
that there was a big gap between his imaginings and 
what might really happen. | 

“ All right,’’ he agreed sulkily. ‘ Allright. I suppose 
you may as well stay. But don’t tell anyone I’m your 
brother unless you absolutely have to.”’ 

Jill turned round and grinned at him. 

“Who'd want to own up to you, if they could help 
it ?’’ she retorted. ‘* But, honestly, Bunkle, I doubt if 
I’ll be able to avoid it. I had meant to keep it quite 
dark. I thought it would be rather a lark to treat you 
like an ordinary Buttons. It would have paid you back 
for some of the jokes you've played on Robin and me ! 
But it’s no use lying to the Police, and if you have been | 
getting into any mischief or stealing things as a practical 
joke or anything you'd much better tell me, then our 
stories will tally if you do have to bring me into it.”’ 

Bunkle looked at her thoughtfully. 

‘“T haven’t had a thing to do with the robbery, 
honestly I haven’t,’’ he said, “ though it may look as 
if I had. What’s so silly is, that I’m sure J know who ts 
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the real thief, though I don’t see how I’m going to make 
anyone believe me. Look, I'll tell you the whole story 
and see what you think about it.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


LITTLE SILVER BALLS 


It was four o'clock, the Police had come and gone, 
everyone had been questioned and had consented to 
have pockets and bags turned out and rooms and 
luggage examined. Otherwise nothing spectacular had 
happened and the jewellery seemed as far from being 
recovered as ever. That the theft had been an inside 
job now seemed certain, for both Florence and Mrs. 
Grant, as well as Lady Emily herself, bore witness to the 
fact that when she had woken late, found her jewels 
missing, and rung for maid and Manageress, her shutters 
were still securely fastened on the inside. ~ But when 
Florence had taken the morning tea up she had found 
the bedroom door unlocked, so that apart from the 
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danger of being heard, anybody could have walked into 
her room without difficulty during the night. The only 
alternative to the jewels having been taken by 
somebody living in the hotel was that an outside 
accomplice might have been let into the hotel for the 
purpose of the theft and then let out again. 

Poor old Florence was terribly upset, for, as the 
chambermaid who had taken in the old lady’s tea early 
in the morning, she was sure that the suspicions of the 
Police must rest most heavily on her. Bunkle, on the 
other hand, felt sure that he would be the one to 
be most suspected, on account of his having taken up 
the glass of milk the night before and Lady Emily’s 
assertions that she had been drugged ; but, although the 
Police had taken away the remainder of the milk to be 
analysed, both Florence and Mrs. Grant had tasted it 
beforehand and said it seemed perfectly ordinary, and, 
as Mrs. Grant remarked, old people do sometimes sleep 
lightly early in the night and then drop into a heavy 
doze at day-break, or equally insist that they are very 
poor sleepers altogether, when people in neighbouring 
rooms have heard snores that lifted the roof. So one could 
not really place too much belief in the old lady’s asser- 
tions of drugging. 

If the Police themselves had any very definite 
suspicions, nobody knew. They had taken good care 
not to give any indication of what they were thinking. 
But Bunkle had found his own examination by the 
Inspector far less frightening than he had expected it 
to be. After talking things over with Jill it had been 
decided that he should say he was working at Blue Boys 
for a bet and that his sister had come down for the 
week-end to see if he was really doing what he said he 
was doing. Apart from this, he,gave all details about 
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himself and his family perfectly truthfully and to his 
great surprise his story seemed to be accepted with no 
appearance of undue surprise. Now with all the deatils 
they had wanted written down in their capacious note- 
books the Police had departed, and everyone was free 
to come and go from the hotel as they liked ; although 
the Inspector was to return later in the evening to 
question the few guests who had caught the early 
train to Town before the theft had been discovered. 

“ The worst of it is,’’ said Bunkle as he helped Carrie 
to lay up the tea-trays, ready for George to carry 
through into the lounge, “‘ the worst of it is that if Myra 
has got those jewels hidden anywhere, tomorrow ‘is 
Sunday and she’s off duty in the morning while we're 
off in the afternoon, so we shan’t be able to trail her 
or hide up on the thicket and see if she does go there 
with them.”’ 

Carrie checked over the trays. 

‘‘ We’ll need one more,”’ she said. ‘‘ There’s a young 
lady come to Number Four for the week-end. Ever so 
pretty, she is. I can’t think why she wants to come to a 
dead and alive place like this.”’ 

Bunkle hesitated for a moment and then, “She came 
to see me !’’ he said with a grin. 

Carrie stared at him. 

“You ?’’ she questioned. ‘“‘ Whatever for? ”’ 

‘““ She’s my sister,’’ Bunkle replied. “‘ Jill. The one I 
told you about. She came down to see if I was all right. 
Pretty good cheek, really. She’s always hopelessly 
bossy if Mummy’s away. But actually this time I was 
quite glad to see her, in the end, because she backed up 
my story to the Police. We told them I was doing this 
for a bet and that she had come down to make sure I 
wasn’t cheating. And we asked them not to let anyone 
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else know that we were brother and sister unless 
they had to because it might make it difficult for me to 
go on with the bet. The Inspector was really awfully 
decent, though I don’t know if he really believed us, 
and I’m quite sure he wouldn’t have believed me alone, 
but Jill’s got quite a convincing sort of way with her if 
she wants to, and I don’t think he’s told anyone else 
about us so far.’ 

Carrie filled the last little jam-pot and licked the 
spoon clean. 

“'Well,”’ she said, as she rinsed the spoon under the 
tap, “I don’t wonder the boys run after her. Ever such 
a sweet smile she gave me at lunch. Not like some of the 
cuties we get down in summer. Look as if a smile 
would crack the paint, they do! And you should 
see the tumblers and serviettes. Fair clarted with 
lipstick, they are | I should have thought it would make 
everything taste real nasty, all that stuff coming 
off everytime they eat or drink. But they don’t seem to 
‘ mind. There! That’s finished. Let’s get tea for all 
of us in the staff-room, shall we? Chef’s busy making 
a birthday cake in the kitchen and there isn’t room 
for so much as an extra currant on either of the tables.”’ 

As they put round the plates and cups in the staff- 
room, Bunkle returned to the charge. 

“There ought to be some way of stopping Myra 
leaving the house until we can get out too and trail her,”’ 
he said, “ but at the moment my mind’s a blank. I 
just can’t think of anything.” 

Carrie got a tin of mixed biscuits out of the cup- 
board. 

“I don’t know where you think those rubies are 
to,’’ she said. ‘“ Myra had her things searched same as 
all of us, didn’t she, and they never found nothing.”’ 
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‘“ T know,” said Bunkle. “‘ That’s why I’m quite sure 
she’s hidden them somewhere where she is sure no 
one will think of looking. And probably tonight, 
after everyone's in bed, she’ll steal out and get them. 
Then tomorrow she'll slip off up to the thicket, meet 
those men from the furze hut, and that will be the end of 
that! I wish we could get hold of that stuff she gave 
Lady Emily as dope and dope her with it so she’d 
sleep the whole of tomorrow.”’ 

“What good would that do ? ’’ objected Carrie. ‘It 
wouldn't help us to find the rubies, that wouldn’t.”’ 

“No, but don’t you see ?’’ said Bunkle impatiently. 
‘If we could only keep her in the house until Monday 
when we all get our two hours off at the same time, then 
we could trail her properly and see where she goes with 
them.”’ 

Carrie sniffed. 

“You don’t catch me crawling about through all 
them wet bushes again,’ she said, as she finished 
laying the table. “I don’t care that much whether the 
old lady ever sees her rubies again or not. Seems to 
me she’s got plenty of other jewels to last her out. Now, 
come on, William, stop mooning round thinking you're 
a detective ; go through to the kitchen and ask your 
precious Myra what we can have for tea. Tell her the 
staff cake-tin’s empty.”’ 

But when Bunkle went through to the kitchen Myra 
wasn’t there. The woman who came in by the hour to do 
the scullery work was very busy scouring pots and pans, 
but Chef was alone in the kitchen, decorating a beautiful 
birthday cake which he had made for the small school- 
girl daughter of one of the guests. 

When Bunkle went in Chef had all but finished and 
was sticking on the last of the coloured sugar flowers 
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and writing the child’s name and age in the centre. — 
He was pleased with the results of his labours and quite 
ready to have someone come in and _ admire 
them. 

“It’s beautiful! It’s magnificent !’’ said Bunkle 
in Italian. “Don’t I wish it was for me!” and 
he examined the cake from every aspect. 

“Ah! All young people like ze sugar cake,”’ said 
Chef, beaming. “‘ See, zere is still some icing in the bowl 
and on the table some trimmings of the sponge that I 
have made for Pascal Pinto’s pudding tomorrow. I go 
off duty now, but if you like to ice those pieces for ze 
staff tea, so you do. Ze marzipan is, alas, all finished but 
zere 1s icing enough.”’ 

Bunkle picked up a glass jar containing little silver- 
coated sugar balls, and looked at them thoughtfully. 

“Can I put one or two of these on them, too? ”’ he 
asked. 

“Ma si, ma si!’ said the old man, jovially. “ But 
not all, it is understood.”’ 

Bunkle waited until the Chef had left the kitchen, 
then popped through to the staff-room, crashing full 
tilt into Carrie who was just coming out of it. 

“ Carrie, quick !’’ he said urgently. “‘ Don’t stop and 
argue, please. Find my sister for me, quickly! And ask 
her to go up to her room now, at once. Say I’ve hada 
hunch and it’s terribly important and she must help. 
Go on ! ” and he pushed her down the passage. 

Then he rushed off for a basket of wood and, armed 
with this, made his way up the back stairs, arriving on 
Jill’s landing just in time to see her disappear into her 
room. He gave a quick look round, to make sure no- 
one was in sight, and then slipped in behind her. 

Jill,” he said in a low voice, his words tumbling 
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over each other in his hurry to get them out. “‘ Do you 
remember those silver-coated Gregory pills old Nana 
used to give us sometimes? Well, just up the street 
there’s a shop that sells sweets and cigarettes and medi- 
cines, too, I think. Be an angel-girl and nip out and try 
and buy something like those pills, only much stronger 
-if you can get them. It doesn’t matter what kind they 
are, but they must be very strong and silver-coated. 
That’s the really important thing.” 

Jill looked at him anxiously. 

“You're not upset in your tummy, are you ?’’ she 
asked. ‘“‘ Anyway, if you are, you oughtn’t to take a 
lot of very strong medicine. It’s awfully bad for you 
when you're young.” | 

“Oh, it’s not for me, bless your heart,’’ said Bunkle 
with a grin. “ I never need that sort of thing. It’s for 
someone else. Though she doesn’t know it,’ he added 
under his breath. 

Jill looked doubtfully at her watch. 

“It’s just on tea-time,’’ she objected. “I'll slip 
out after tea, 1f you like.”’ 

Bunkle shook his head. 

“No, I must have them before tea. It’s urgent. 
Please go, Jill. Please! It won't take you five minutes 
and I promise [’ll tell you later on why it’s so urgent, 
when I’ve got time.”’ 

Jill looked dubious, but Bunkle’s tone was so pleading 
that she was persuaded against her will into donning her 
mackintosh and sallying forth into the rain. Bunkle 
returned post-haste to the kitchen, where he proceeded 
to spread squares of the sandwich-cake with the icing, 
cutting it into five equal portions and writing each 
person’s name on the top of each piece in little silver 
balls. ‘‘ Carrie,’ ‘“‘ Florence,’ “George ’’ were done 
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and he had just started on “ William ’’ when Carrie 
poked her head round the door. | 

“Oh, there you are,’’ she said. ‘‘ Your sister’s been 
shopping and she asked me to give you this.”’ And she 
handed him a small white-wrapped package. Bunkle 
stripped off the paper eagerly and revealed a small 
bottle of silver-coated pills. He levered out the cork 
and spilled a few into the palm of his hand. They 
looked almost identical with the silver-coated, pepper- 
mint-flavoured, sugar balls which he was using to 
decorate his cakes. 

““ Rhubarb, and all sorts of other things,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘ That sounds pretty potent! Good old 
Jill!” 

He took the undecorated piece of cake and started to 
write the name Myra on it. “‘ One or two as required,” 
he murmured. “ Well, we’ll give her three or four for 
full value.”’ 

“Here, whatever are you doing?’ cried Carrie. 
“Some of those were pills you used then, not 
balls.”’ 

“IT know!” grinned Bunkle. “‘ Chef said I could ice 
up these pieces of sponge for our tea and when I saw 
those silver balls it gave me a brain-wave. I remembered 
our old Nana used to give us silver-coated pills when 
we had tummy-ache sometimes. Gregory, I think they 
were. These aren’t Gregory but I believe rhubarb’s 
stronger and if Myra doesn’t spot the taste, and I don’t 
suppose she will because I’ve sandwiched each pill in 
between the real balls so that with any luck she'll get 
two or three in her mouth at the same time, I bet she 
won't feel like going out on the thicket tomorrow 
morning ! ”’ 

He finished sticking the balls on his own piece of 
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cake and then arranged all the squares carefully on a 
plate while Carrie stared at him aghast. 

“William !’’ she said. ‘“‘ You’d never dare! ”’ 

“ Of course I would !’’ answered Bunkle, cheerfully. 
“Why ever not?” 

““ Well, supposing the wrong person got the piece with 
the pills on it ?’’ remarked Carrie, looking worried. 

‘* T don’t see why they should,” said Bunkle, carrying 
the plate towards the door. “ That’s why I’ve written 
all the names on. And even if they do it won’t be the 
end of the world, so long as it isn’t you or I. Don’t 
look so scared ! I’m not poisoning anyone. Only 
giving them a nice big turn-out and perhaps a few good 
old gripes in the middle of the night.”’ 

“You are awful! ”’ giggled Carrie in a tone of mixed 
horror and admiration. ‘ I don’t know as I ought to let 
you do it. Honest I don’t.” 

Bunkle paused by the door and looked at her over 
his shoulder. 

“ Tet me?” he queried coldly with raised eyebrows. 
“Let me? You watch your step, my girl. If you don’t 
want to help me catch the jewel-thief, you needn't, 
but you're jolly well not going to interfere or I’ll do 
something to you like I did to Bimbo, and you needn’t 
say I didn’t warn you first.”’ 

George and Florence were the first to come into tea, 
and both stared at the plate of iced cakes in amazement. 

“* Whatever’s come over Chef ? ’’ exclaimed Florence. 
‘* Our names wrote on each bit and all, and at lunch he 
wouldn’t speak to nobody.” 

“ Ah, that’s the Eyetalian temperament,’ said old 
George wisely. ‘‘ Worked under an Eyetalian head- 
waiter in London I did for years and ’e was just the 
same. Shout and-curse and swear at us, he would, one 
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moment, and kiss us on both cheeks like as not the 
next. Real comic it was sometimes ! But ’e was a good 
head-waiter for all he was so up and down, and a’course 
the guests never saw what went on behind the scenes. 
It was all bows and scrapes and, “ Good-morning, 
madam,” and “Certainly, zair’’ in the restaurant. 
Come on, let’s ’ave a bit of that cake and a cup of tea. I 
don’t want no bread today. All this upset ’as given me 
the gastrics something chronic.” 

He retired behind his paper, and after a moment or 
two Myra came into the room with her stealthy tread. 
She, too, stared at the cakes in surprise. 

‘“‘ Well, who'd ever have thought it ? ”’ she said, with 
her wide flashing smile. ‘“‘ No wonder he never even 
bothered to clear his stuff away into the sink to be 
washed up, if he wasted all that time making pretty 
cakes for the staff tea. That’s Chef all over. You 
never know where you are with him.” 

She helped herself to bread and butter and tilted 
back her chair as she ate. 

“If you ask me, I shouldn't be surprised if he'd 
cleared out,’’ she remarked. 

Old Florence looked up at her sharply. 

‘Cleared out ? What do you mean, Myra? ’’ she 
asked. 

Myra spread some jam on a piece of her bread and 
butter before she answered. 

“ Well,” she said, “‘ all day he’s been saying that 
he wasn't going to stay if the floods come out properly 
and when I came over from my room just now he was 
standing on the steps looking at the water in the yard 
and I heard him muttering, ‘No! Zis is too much! I 
go and I do not return.’ He had a bag in his hand, too.”’ 

Florence looked worried. 
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‘ Oh dear, oh dear, I hope he does come back tonight,” 
she said. ‘‘ I don’t know how we’ll manage if he doesn’t. 
Mrs. Grant said this morning that the under Chef won’t 
be fit for work for another week at least and you’d 
never manage on your own, Myra, would you ? ”’ 

Myra laughed. 

‘““ Not me!’”’ she said. ‘‘ Breakfast’d be about all J 
could do. Pass the cake, William, it looks good.”’ 

Carrie and Bunkle held their breath while she bit 
-deeply into her square, but her strong white teeth 
crunched up cake, icing, and silver balls all together 
and she showed no signs of noticing any peculiar 
taste. , 

“Not me,” she repeated. ‘“‘ I’ve never trained for 
cooking. I only know just ordinary stuff that you can 
do over an open ...”’ she checked herself... “I 
mean, over an oil stove. I’ve never reckoned to have 
much to do with ovens. But I’ve heard tell as Mrs. 
Grant’s a very good cook. She could take over for a time, 
couldn’t she ? ”’ 

Florence shook her head. 

““ She could if she’s not in bed,” she said gloomily. 
“But she was looking real bad when I took her her 
tea just now. White as a sheet.she was and I saw her 
swallow down three aspirins. If you ask me she'll be 
down with the ‘flu next.”’ 

‘Oh, well,’’said Myra laughing, as she swallowed her 
last morsel of cake. ‘‘ The guests’ll all have to come into 
the kitchen and cook for theirselves, that’s all. I wish 
some of them would come through and help clear up the 
mess Chef’s left there now! I’ve got the dinner to 
serve, even it it is all ready prepared.” 

She rose and left the room, and Carrie and Bunkle 
looked at each other and then at the empty cake plate 
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in the middle of the table. Then Bunkle took a large 


mouthful of his cake. 
‘“T like these asaya things, don’t you?” he 


said. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
FLOODS AND FLITTINGS 


Ir must have been between two and three o'clock the 
next morning that Bunkle began to dream that he was 
sailing. It was a lovely dream ; the dinghy was slipping 
down the creek with the water lip-lapping at her sides 
and a bright sun was beating down on his upturned face. 
The only thing that seemed wrong was that although the 
sunlight was strong there was no warmth in it, but the 
lip-lap of the water was soothing and when Robin shook 
him by the arm and told him to wake up he kept his 
eyes firmly closed. 

The shaking grew rougher and the dream scene 
wavered, paled, and faded. Reluctantly Bunkle 
struggled up from the depths of sleep, opened his eyes, 
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and saw not sunshine and sea and Robin but the 
glare of an unshaded electric light and the grey and 
bristly face of old George looking down at him. 

“Wake up!’ George said, giving his shoulder 
another shake. “Wake up! We've got to get out of 
this. See, here’s your gums, Put ’em on before you get 
out of bed. The water’s a couple of inches deep in here 
already.”’ 

“Glory !’’ exclaimed Bunkle as he sat up in bed. 
““ So it’s happened, has it? Is the hotel flooded, too ? ’”’ 

“Not yet it isn’t,’’ said George. ‘‘ It’s two foot or 
so higher built than here, but the water’s into the boiler- 
house and I’ve just been out and drawn the fires, so there 
won't be no hot water nor heating for anybody. Just 
to make everybody happy !”’ 

“What woke you up? ”’ asked Bunkle. 

“Me feet were cold,’’ George replied. ‘‘ Didn't fill 
my bottle hot enough last night, I didn’t, and I can't 
sleep proper with cold feet. So I got out of bed to find 
a pair of socks to put on, and stepped right into the 
water. I didn’t do no more worrying about cold feet 
after that, I can tell you! I just throwed on me mac 
and took one look at the yard and when I saw the 
water was up to the first step at the back door and 
trickling into the boiler-house I sez to myself, “George, 
you must draw them fires quick. Then clear everyone 
out of the annexe and get the girls out of their rooms, 
too. No use waiting till the morning.’ After I’d drawn 
the fires 1 went to rouse Chef and get the ‘ouse key, 
but ’e ’asn’t come back. Then I went to see if Myra 
‘ad it and found her grasping her stummick and groan- 
ing something ’orrible. Sez she’s got the ’flu in her 
innards and thinks she’s going to die of it ! So I woke 
Florence and Carrie and told them to get ’er out and 
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into the ’ouse somehow, and then I came to rouse you.”’ 

As he spoke the old waiter had thrown Bunkle his 
clothes and reached him down his case from where he 
had stowed it on the shelf above the curtained hanging 
place. 

“Lucky you put it up there,’’ he said, “ instead of 
under the bed. You’d best pack up your things and 
bring them across to the ’ouse as soon as you can. I’ve 
turned on the yard light so that we can see what we’re 
doing. Then I reckon we’d best take over all the 
bedding and mattresses and pillows. The furniture’ll 
not hurt so much, though floating about in the water 
won’t do it no good.” 

He hurried out of the room and Bunkle, dressing 
quickly and then splashing about in his gum-boots 
as he hurriedly threw his belongings into his case, 
decided that old George was as pleased as Punch at 
his gloomy prophesies being fulfilled and was getting a 
real kick out of organising this staff exodus in the middle 
of the night. He folded his sheets and blankets into a 
neat pile and, with them under one arm and his case 
in his hand, he slip-slopped down the passage and out 
into the yard. This had now become a pond. The water 
was over a foot deep and Bunkle looked ruefully across 
at the wood-shed where the water was lapping happily 
at the door. 

“IT suppose half the wood’s floating about already,”’ 
he thought. ‘‘ Thank goodness I took a good supply of 
kindling into the house last night, and I should think 
what I put on top of the boilers to dry will be all right 
if I can get at it.” 

He splashed across to the house and found Carrie, 
looking pink and excited, laying and lighting a fire in 
the staff-room. 
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“T thought I’d best get a good fire going here,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Maybe the water won’t rise high enough to 
flood the hotel, but George says as how the boiler-house 
is under water so the heating pipes won't stay warm 
for long, and I thought we must have somewhere 
comfortable to stop until Mrs. Grant decides what it’s 
best to do.”’ 

““Where are Florence and Myra?” asked Bunkle. 

“Florence is settling Myra into Edward’s room. 
She’s got the gripes something awful, William! I feel 
real sorry for her. And she’s that scared I nearly 
told her what you did to her cake last night, just to set 
her mind at ease.”’ 

Carrie looked quite worried, but Bunkle was 
entirely unperturbed. 

“Oh, she’ll be all right,’’ he said comfortably. “I 
expect she’ll have an awful turn out and think she’s 
going to die but it’ll probably really do her quite a lot 
of good. And if it keeps her in bed all today that’s just 
what we want! Did you know that Chef hasn't come 
back ? ’’. 

“What ?”’ exclaimed Carrie, sitting back on her 
haunches. ‘Coo! Whatever will happen over the 
cooking, supposing Mrs. Grant’s sick as Florence thinks? 
I don’t suppose Mrs. Wall will come to the scullery 
either.”’ 

“We'll haul my sister through,’’ said Bunkle, 
laughing. ‘ She’s a jolly good cook. And I can cook 
quite a bit, too. We all can. Mummy makes us, at 
home. If you come and help with the pots and pans and 
things it’ll be rather,a lark! Now what about 
mattresses ? Have you brought yours across? ”’ 

‘Not yet I haven’t,’”’ Carrie replied. ‘“‘ I wanted to 
get this fire going first.”’ 
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“Let’s do it together,’ Bunkle suggested. 
‘““Mattresses are beastly unweildy things to carry > 
single-handed.”’ 

Helping each other the two of them brought their 
own and Florence’s mattresses over to the house, and 
then, joined by George and Florence, cleared all the 
mattresses and bedding from both annexes. They then 
made a great stack of them in the corner of the staff- 
room and Florence brewed them all some hot cocoa. 
Poor Florence was looking very worried. 

“T don’t know what I ought to do,”’ she said, as they 
sat round the fire and sipped their steaming brew. 
“‘ Thaven’t roused Mr. or Mrs. Grant yet, as there didn't 
seem no point. He couldn’t do nothing with that ankle 
of his and if anyone needs her sleep out she does. 
But it’s breakfast that’s worrying me. Myra won't 
be up, that’s certain. And if Chef’s took all his clothes 
it doesn’t look like as if he’s coming back. A dirty 
trick, I call it. Just walking out because of a bit of 
water. ’Twouldn’t have hurt him to give in his 
notice proper, like anyone else, if he was wanting to 
make a change.’ 

Bunkle laughed. 

‘““T expect the English climate got him down !”’ he 
said. ‘‘ You can’t imagine what it must be like for a 
Southerner who's been born and bred in sunshine to 
live in England in the winter. Even J always long to 
get abroad now, since I’ve spent winters in Switzerland 
and the South of France.” 

Florence sniffed. 

‘“‘May be you do,’ she replied. ‘‘ But it’s the English 
climate as has made us what we are and if one of them 
scientists told me he could turn me into an Eyetalian 
and that I could live in the summer sun evermore I'd 
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say, ‘No thanks!’ And as for Chef there’s not much 
Sunny South about Aim. Born and bred in Soho, he 
was, for all he talks English so bad.”’ 

This rather took the wind out of Bunkle’s sails, and 
there was silence for a moment ; but he soon perked up. 

‘* Well, anyhow, there’s no need to go worrying about 
breakfast,’’ he said. ‘‘ The staff rising bell rings outside 
here as well as in the annexe, doesn’t it, George ? ’’ 
George nodded. 

“ All right, then,’’ Bunkle continued. “ It’s only four 
o’clock now. I vote we shove some of those mattresss 
down on the floor and get some more sleep. Then in the 
morning I’ll ask my sister to lend a hand. Even if Mrs. 
Grant’s all right she’ll probably be glad of some help. 
And if she isn’t, then my sister and I will manage 
breakfast all right.”’ 

George and Florence stared at him. 

“Your sister? ’’ they both asked simultaneously. 
“Where does she live ? ”’ 

“In Number Four,’’ Bunkle said with a grin. “‘ I was 
forgetting. You don’t know about her. But I’m too 
sleepy to explain all that just now. I'll tell you about it 
in the morning if I have time.”’ 

He pulled down one of the mattresses and a pillow 
from where they were stacked, and laying them out 
rolled himself in a blanket and closed his eyes. 

Florence and George looked at each other and then at 
Carrie. 

“Tis true,’ said Carrie. “‘ That young lady in Num- 
ber Four ts William’s sister. Ever so sweet she is, too. 
But it would take too long to tell now. Come on, 
Florence, you and me had better share a mattress. 
There’s not over much room.” 

Old George shook his grey head disapprovingly, 
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but after a few minutes decided to follow the other’s 
example ; and presently some shattering snores in- 
dicated that he, too, had drifted into uneasy slumber. 

Having once got properly to sleep again after 
their activities in the small hours of the morning none 
of them found it easy to wake up. The staff rising bell 
struck harshly even on Bunkle’s ears. He groaned, 
rolled over, and buried his head in the pillow, while on 
the neighbouring mattress Carrie did precisely the same 
thing. But her rolling brought her into abrupt contact 
with the still heavily breathing form of Florence, and 
the unaccustomed feel of warm body, instead of the 
cold pillow or sheet, woke her up more effectually than 
any bell. 

She sat up, yawned, rubbed her eyes, and looked 
round her. Of Bunkle all that could be seen was a lot of 
tow-coloured hair sticking up above the blanket which 
he had pulled up close round his ears. Florence was lying 
with her back humped, and little whuffling noises were 
coming from her half-parted lips. George was lying on 
his back with his mouth wide open, displaying com- 
pletely toothless gums, and Carrie laughed as she saw 
the missing teeth sitting grinning at her on a plate on 
the table. 

“Coo! I hope J don’t ever have to take all my teeth 
out in the night just because I might choke in my 
sleep,’ she murmured. 

She wriggled out of the blankets and in spite of 
having slept in her clothes she shivered a little as she 
stood up. The fire was dead out and from the feel of the 
room it was evident that the radiators must be nearly 
cold, too. She went over to the window and drew back 
the curtains. It was still too dark to distinguish any- 
thing outside but it seemed to her that the light from 

Gy 
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the window was reflecting back from something in the 
roadway, for the staff-room faced on to the village 
street. Opening the window she leant out. She was 
right. The light was gleaming on water, the floods were 
this far up the street, and it looked as if they might 
soon be completely surrounded by water, if, indeed, 
they weren't already. 

She shut the window and turning back into the 
room shook old Florence by the shoulder. 

“Wake up, Flo! Wake up!” she said urgently. 
“You'll have to rouse Mr. and Mrs. Grant now. The 
floods are right up the street now, as wellas at the back.”’ 

The sound of her excited voice roused Bunkle and 
George and they were soon all four busy folding up 
their blankets and stacking their mattresses and pillows 
in the corner again. 

“‘ We'd best all have a wash and a brush-up in the 
downstairs cloaks,’’ said Florence. ‘I can’t go on 
duty looking like this. Carrie, be a good girl and make 
us some tea before you wash. Then I'll go and call 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant and tell them what’s happened. 
Lady Emily will just have to wait a bit for her tea this 
morning.” 

“What about the stoves in the kitchen? They'll 
need filling up, won’t they? ”’ said Carrie. ‘“‘ And 
Edward’s not here to fetch in the coke.”’ 

““ There won't be any<oke to fetch,”’ retorted Bunkle. 
““ Tf the boiler-house is flooded the coke store will be, 
too. But it will be all right for today because I fetched 
in some extra hodfuls last night as a precaution. I'll 
do the stoves. We've got an Aga at home and I expect 
the Esses here are much the same.”’ 

When they reached the kitchen they paused in 
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dismay, for, looking down the passage, they could see 
a trickle of water seeping under the back door. 

“Oh, Lor!’’ exclaimed Bunkle. ‘ That’s torn it !”’ 

Carrie pushed open the kitchen door and switched on 
the light. 

“The kitchen’s on a bit higher level than the back 
door,’’ she reminded him. “ There’s that step down in 
the passage this side of the scullery, but it and the 
larder are on the same level as the back door so they'll 
flood first.’’ 

Bunkle fetched the coke hods and riddled and filled up 
the stoves, while Carrie boiled the kettle and made some 
tea. Florence came in looking quite spruce and tidy 
though rather tired and took away a tray for Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant. When she came back she looked tireder 
than ever and sat down heavily in a chair by the 
window. 

“ Well,” she said, “‘ I was right. None of us won’t see 
Mrs. Grant today, nor for many days, Ireckon. She's 
got the ‘flu all right and a regular raging temperature 
with it. Mr. Grant was hobbling round in his dressing- 
gown with a thermometer, looking as if he was worried 
out of his life, and I don’t believe he really took in a 
word I was saying to him. All he did was to tell me to 
ring up the Doctor and to ask him to come as soon as 
he could. Give usacup of tea, Carrie. I don’t really feel 
I know where to start this morning and that’s a fact. 
One thing’s certain, though and that’s that the guests 
will all have to make their own beds.”’ | 

Bunkle was perched on the edge of the table, swinging 
his legs, and now he jumped down. 

“ Well, if there’s only us four to do everything, and 
if we’re probably all going to be rescued by punts later 
on, I vote we get lots and lots of food inside us first. 
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Carrie, you had better help Florence with teas and calls, 
and George will have to manage alone. I’ll go and heave 
Jill out of bed and we'll manage to produce some sort 
of breakfast between us. We just won't have to bother 
about cleaning or fires. Besides I don’t see much point 
in bothering about cleaning downstairs if the river's 
going to give everything a good wash anyhow.”’ 

““ Here !’’ began old George pompously. ‘‘ Who do 
you think you are, giving us all orders ? ”’ 

“I think I’m the only person likely to get you any 
breakfast, and if you start arguing now you'll be jolly 
hungry by lunch-time !”’ retorted Bunkle. 

With which Parthian shot he departed in search of 
Jill. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


BREAKFAST IS READY 


JILL was very quickly dressed and between them she 
and Bunkle set about preparing the breakfast. This 
they had often done together at home, but cooking 
for five was a very different matter from cooking for 
twenty-five ; and it was complicated by the fact that 
Chef, like so many good cooks, had a habit of keeping 
sugar in the tin labelled RICE and tea in the tin marked 
SUGAR and so forth, so that they had to take the lid 
off every tin and peer in and taste before they could be 
sure of what they were using. 

‘* These look like ‘ Quick Quaker Oats ,’”’ said Jill, 
dumping an enormous tin on the table. ‘‘ You'd better 
make the porridge, Bunkle. You've done that often at 
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home. And I’ll forage in the larder and see what I can 
find for the next course.’ 

‘“‘T wonder what size pot I ought to use?”’ said 
Bunkle. “ And I’ve no idea of how many of these oats 
to put in. You know we always had oatmeal at 
home.” 

“I'd use the biggest pot you can find, if I were you,” 
his sister replied. ‘“‘ And you'll just have to do some 
sums in your head. We use a cupful of oats to half a 
pint of water per person, I think, at home, when we 
run out of oatmeal and have to use Quick Quaker 
instead. Well, multiply that by the number of people 
you're making porridge for and see what happens. I 
don’t think [’ll try to make coffee. I don’t know how 
these patent coffee-pots work and I can’t waste time 
looking for a cloth to strain it through if I make it 
French fashion. People will just have to do with tea 
for once.”’ 

She went into the larder and stood looking round her 
fora moment. Method and order had evidently not been 
Chef’s strong points, and as the larder was rather on the 
small side it was in a state of indescribable confusion. 

“How many guests are there in the dining-room ? ”’ 
she called through to Bunkle. 

“Tm not quite sure,’ Bunkle shouted back. 
“ They’re never all in at the same time, but I should 
think about twenty.’’ 

“And five of us, and Mr. and Mrs. Grant,’ Jill 
muttered. ‘“‘ No, I suppose I’m one of the twenty and 
I don’t suppose Mrs. Grant will want anything.” 

She returned to the kitchen carrying a basket of 
fresh eggs. 

‘“Where’s Myra, by the way? ”’ she asked Bunkle. 
‘Has she got ‘flu, too, or has she done a bunk? ” 
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Bunkle turned and grinned at his sister, waving 
the porridge spoon in the_air as he did so. 

“No!  She’s suffering from a surfeit of rhubarb 
pills!’’ he said. “‘I put them on a piece of iced cake 
instead of those silver-coated peppermint ball things, 
and it worked marvellously. I was afraid that she’d 
notice the taste, but she didn’t.” . 

“ Bunkle!!’’ exclaimed Jill aghast. ‘So that’s 

why you had to have those pills before tea yesterday. 
How awful of you! I’d never have bought them if I’d 
known that was what you wanted them for.’’ 
_ “ Well, you’re an accessory-after-the-fact or whatever 
they call it, now,’ said Bunkle with satisfaction. ‘“‘ So 
you may as well go the whole hog and help me try to 
find those rubies. I haven’t an idea where to start 
looking, but if Myra has hidden them away somewhere 
she hasn’t a hope of passing them on today so we've 
got time to do a bit more thinking. Look, I should 
think this porridge is nearly ready. I’d better ring the 
staff bell for breakfast.” 

Jill shook her head dubiously as he left the kitchen. 
This latest exploit of her young brother’s was really 
going a bit too far, she thought. But she had no chance 
to tell him so because when he returned the other three 
were with him and they all sat down toa hurried break- 
fast. 

Just as they were in the middle of it Mr. Grant 
limped in, looking extremely worried. He never even 
noticed that one of his guests was busy frying bacon, 
but spoke to the remnants of his staff sitting round the 
table. 

‘“‘T think I shall have to close the hotel,’”’ he said. 
‘““T’ve just talked to the Police and the lock-keeper on 
the telephone and the river is still rising. All the lower 
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part of Maidenhead is under water already and it looks 
as if we may have the whole of the ground floor flooded 
here before tonight. The Doctor only just managed to 
get to us in his car, and he hastaken Mrs. Grant off tothe 
Nursing Home where she will be properly looked after. 
I shall tell all the guests the position and suggest that 
any- who can do so should leave this morning. Chef 
had better . . . why, where ts Chef ? ”’ 

“Chef didn’t return from his evening off last night, 
sir,’’ said George. ‘‘ And he seems to have taken all his 
belongings away, too.”’ 

“Saints and angels!’’ replied Mr. Grant. ‘“‘ Well, I 
suppose Myra can manage breakfast and... .”’ 

“‘ Myra is sick, sir,’’ interrupted Florence. ‘“‘ Had a 
stomach-ache something dreadful all night.’’ 

Mr. Grant looked blank. 

“Then who .. .”’ he began. 

Jill turned a laughing face to him. 

“I’m cook for the moment!” she said. “I can’t 
promise that the cooking will be up to Chef’s standard, 
but I think things will be eatable.’’ 

“ But how very kind of you,”’ said Mr. Grant, looking 
rather bewildered. “ Well, that settles it. We certainly 
can’t cope with floods and no kitchen staff combined, 
but if you can produce breakfast for the guests, Miss 

.er...er...dI shall be most grateful. Also if 
you could just manage to cook any fresh meat that’s in 
the larder, we should have it as a stand-by to eat cold. 
I must go and see all the guests now and catch them as 
they come downstairs, but I’ll look in again after 
breakfast.”’ 

He went out of the kitchen and Jill helped the others 
to fried egg and bacon. 

“ There are just enough eggs to go round everyone, 
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thank goodness,” she said. ‘“ They’re so much the 
easiest things to do. I wonder if I’ve time to have my 
own breakfast now ? ”’ 

“Yes, you’ll be all right, Miss,”’ replied George. 
“Being Sunday there’s no breakfasts wanted in the 
dining-room before nine.”’ 

Bunkle finished his bacon and egg and then, spreading 
himself a piece of bread and butter and marmalade, 
wandered into the larder, eating as he went. | 

“ There’s a big joint of beef in the frig,’ he called out 
after a moment or two. “ And a leg of mutton. We’d 
better shove them both in the oven now, Jill, hadn’t 
we? If we don’t get flooded out before lunch we can 
easily keep them warm in the simmering oven after 
they’re cooked, and if we do get the kitchen under 
water we'll have something cold that we can take up to 
the first-floor and eat while we're waiting to be 
rescued.”’ 

Florence and George finished their breakfasts and 
departed as hurriedly as they had come; Florence 
bearing with her a cup of tea and a dry biscuit for the 
luckless Myra. Bunkle re-appeared with his cheek 
bulging and bearing in his arms a large sirloin and a 
leg of mutton, which he dumped on the enamel-topped 
table. He cut himself another piece of bread, spread it, 
and went out into the scullery, returning this time with 
two outsize baking-tins balanced on his head. 

“Cultivate your body as you work!”’ he chanted. 
‘*“ One, two, bend the knees ; three, four, kneel on the 
floor.”’ 

But kneeling proved too difficult and the baking tins 
slid to the ground with a colossal clatter ! 

‘“‘Bunkle; for goodness sake!’’ expostulated Jill, 
clearing the breakfast things on to the draining-board, 
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and setting her pan on the stove ready for the dining- 
room breakfasts. 

But Bunkle had already re-balanced the tins on the 
top of his head and was mincing round the kitchen, 
pointing each foot delicately in front of him. 

“ Posture is all-important,’’ he declaimed. ‘“ Posture 
gives poise and personality. Do you remember that silly 
man we saw on the flicks once, Jill? He kept on talking 
about poise and personality, only he would call it 
purze and poysinality! Whoops-a-daisy!’’ And he 
decanted the baking tins on to the enamel-topped table 
with an even greater clatter. 

“ Don’t, Bunkle!’’ said Jill, quite annnoyed this time. 
“You'll chip the enamel. If you’re only going to rag, 
I’d rather you went off and got on with your own work, 
whatever it is. What’s making you feel so gay and 
giddy, anyhow?” — 

Bunkle stalked towards her with his thumbs crossed 
and fingers pointing. 

“I’m a water-diviner,’’ he said in a hollow voice. 
‘When I get surrounded by rising floods my metabolic 
pressure rises, too! ”’ 

“What on earth’s metabolic pressure ? ’’ asked his 
sister sceptically. ° 

“ T haven’t the least idea,”’ replied her brother with a 
grin. “ I just made it up. Sounds rather good, I think.”’ 

“Well, you’d better put a weight on it and keep it 
down !’”’ said Jill firmly. ‘‘ Look, go and see if you can 
find me some lard or something. This bacon’s awfully 
lean. I’ll need something extra for frying all those eggs.’’ 

The service door from the pantry swung open, and 
George appeared. 

“Two porridge and two eggs and bacon to follow,”’ 
he said, and disappeared again. 
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Jill dished out the porridge and broke two eggs into 
the frying-pan, but they had hardly started to cook 
when George was back. 

“One coffee, two teas, three toasts, and one more 
porridge,’’ he demanded. 

Jill pushed her hair back from her face. 

“ Gracious !’’ she muttered. “ I’d forgotten all about 
toast ! And hew can I make tea, and serve porridge, 
and cook eggs, all at the same time? I haven’t three 
pairs of hands. There won’t be toast or coffee this 
morning,’ she told George firmly. And_ then, 
“ Bunkle,”’ she called out, “ buck up with that lard and 
then come and help me with the teas and the porridge. I 
can't possibly manage all alone.”’ 

“There doesn’t seem to be any. At any rate I can’t 
find any,’’ shouted back Bunkle from the larder. 
“There's a huge bowl of some whitey kind of fat, 
though.”’ 

“ Bring some of that, then,” called Jill. “ Only do 
hurry ! ”’ 

She dished the first two eggs and bacon and broke a 
third into the pan. As it sizzled she was just filling the 
three tea-pots when there was a crash and an exclama- 
tion behind her. She turned round to see Bunkle sitting 
on the floor, with a large china basin in pieces between 
his legs and the solidified fat which it had contained 
lying on the floor also. 

“Third time w-lucky ! ’’ remarked her brother, 
picking himself up and rubbing his behind ruefully. 

“Don’t be silly,’ said his sister crossly. “‘ How 
could you be so idiotic as to try to balance ¢hat on your 
head? Get a pan and clear up the broken pieces and 
give me that fat. I'll have to render it down quickly 
in the roasting oven and put it through a fine strainer. 
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I can’t risk having chips of china in the frying pan. 
They might stick in the eggs.”’ 

She put the heavy lump of solidified fat into one of 
the baking-tins and slid it into the oven, which at this 
hour of the morning was luckily very hot. 

“Find me another big basin, and a fine strainer, 
Bunkle, before you begin sweeping up,’’ she commanded 
as she did so. 

““This strainer’s rather neat,’’ said Bunkle after 
a few minutes’ search. ‘ Look, it stands on legs over 
the basin so you don’t have to hold it.”’ 

Jill dished up three more plates of porridge and made 
two more pots of tea. 

‘ They'll just have to wait a minute for their eggs,” 
she said, as she searched for a thick oven cloth or a pair © 
of asbestos gloves with which to take the now scorching 
tin of fat from the oven. ‘‘ Goodness, this tin’s a 
weight ! ’’ she remarked, as she staggered with it to the 
table. ‘I shouldn’t like to have to cook for so many 
people for long.”’ 

With an effort she tilted the tin and started to pour 
the melted fat hurriedly into the strainer. After a 
moment or two she heard some chinks against the wire- 
mesh. 

“ Just as well I did melt it down,”’ she said. ‘‘ Some- 
one would have had some nice gritty bits to bite on if 
I hadn’t !”’ 

Then, as the last of ‘the fat seeped through into the 
basin below, she gave an exclamation. 

“Good Heavens !”’ 

“ What is it ?’’ asked Bunkle. 

“Come quick and look!” said Jill, in such an 
excited voice that he nearly dropped the dust-pan and 
brush. 
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There, lying in the strainer, in company with several 
large chips from the broken basin, were the TnUSSINE 
rubies ! 








CHAPTER XVIII 


GENERAL EXODUS 


As they stood staring George put his head through the 
service door again. 

‘T’d like them eggs and bacon as quick as you can, 
miss,’ he said. ‘ And two more porridges.”’ 

Jill beckoned to him to come over to the table. 

‘““We’ve found something frighifully exciting,’’ she 
said. “ Come and see !’”’ 

George came; and when he had looked his jaw 
dropped. 

“Well, I’ll be something something ! ’’ he exclaimed 
as he saw the ring, brooch and earrings in their film of 
congealing fat. 
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Jill was about to pick them out to wash the grease 
off them when George stopped her. 

“Don’t you touch ’em, miss,” he advised. ‘‘ You 
leave them as they are until Mr. Grant sees them. He’s 
in the dining-room now, talking to the guests. I'll go 
and fetch him.”’ 

After that everything seemed to happen in a rush. 
Jill went on cooking breakfasts while excited people 
kept on coming in and out of the kitchen. Then, after 
breakfast, the Police arrived and Bunkle and Jill had to 
tell the whole story of the find for about the sixth 
time. : 

The Inspector listened with interest, but when 
Bunkle went on to expound all his theories about Myra 
and the gypsies and the furze hut the Inspector smiled 
and shook his head. 

“You're not quite right there, sonny,” he said. 
“The two men you saw on the thicket and that other 
one you spoke about seeing in the yard may be wrong 
‘uns, and the girl may be acquainted with them, but they 
sound more like some gyppers who’ve been stealing 
ponies in the New Forest. We had word that they 
might be making this way. But they’re not the jewel 
thieves. We laid that gang by the heels at Marlow last 
night and there’s never been any word of a woman 
working for them.’’ 

Bunkle’s face fell. 

‘“ But surely it must have been Myra who hid the 
jewels in that fat, mustn’t it ? ”’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes, I should think she hid them all right, and 
a jolly cute idea it was, too,”’ said the Inspector. ‘ But 
unfortunately we've no proof that she did, nor even 
that it was she who stole them in the first place. You 
see, the milk we analysed was quite O.K. So if she did 
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dope it, as you think, she must have emptied the dregs 
down the wash basin at the same time as she stole 
the jewels, and put a drop of fresh boiled milk in the 
bottom of the jug instead.” 

‘But what about the finger-prints and things ? ”’ 
cut in jill. 

The Inspector laughed. 

‘No use bothering about those,” he said. ‘‘ Myra, 
Florence, Lady Emily, and Mrs. Grant, had all handled 
that jug and glass before we were called in. We've no 
Police record of the girl or anything like that, and I 
think most likely she’d heard about the other jewel 
thefts in the district and when she saw Lady Emily 
through the service hatch one night, and perhaps 
heard tell how the old lady left her jewels about when 
she went to bed sometimes, thought she'd have a fair 
chance of getting away with stealing them, and that the 
blame would be sure to be laid on the other gang. 
Anyhow Lady Emily’s got her rubies back again and 
she doesn’t want the matter taken any further. We'll 
keep an eye on the girl for a bit, of course, but I don't 
myself think we'll have any more trouble with her. 
Gypsies are a superstitious lot and apparently she keeps 
on saying that the pains she’s had all night are a 
judgment on her! Though naturally she doesn’t say 
what for. 

“ Mr. Grant says he is willing to take a chance and 
have her back when the hotel is open again, and he’s 
sending her off meanwhile to her brother. If we tip him 
the wink he’ll keep an eye on her, I know. Gypper 
Joe’s straight enough, even if he does poach an odd 
pheasant or two.”’ 

““Gypper Joe?” cried Bunkle. ‘Why, he’s a 
friend of mine! It was he who first told me all about 
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furze huts.’’ Then, as a sudden thought struck him 
and he remembered Joe’s words, ““ Dog don’t eat dog,”’ 
‘IT wonder if he knew about that particular hut all the 
time ?’’ he went on. “ And that that’s why he warned 
me about them ? ”’ 

‘Very likely, I should say,’’ said the Inspector. 
“We'll certainly have a look at it and see who those 
two gentlemen are.”’ 7 

‘““T’ll guide you to it,’’ volunteered Bunkle eagerly. 

But the Inspector shook his head. 

“|’d rather not, sonny,” he said. “‘ Not that I think 
there'll be any real trouble; but if there was your 
mother wouldn’t be best pleased to have you mixed up 
in it.” 

After the Police had left, everyone was kept busy. The 
water was flooding steadily into the ground floor, and, 
while Mr. Grant superintended the departure of guests 
in punts up the village street, Bunkle, Jill, George, 
Florence and Carrie pulled up carpets and rugs and 
took them upstairs, with all cushions and anything 
else which they could carry or manhandle and which 
they thought would suffer serious damage from the 
water. They also carried as many stores and as much 
food as they could and stowed it away in the upstairs 
service-pantry. 

There was no question of actual danger from the 
floods and George and Mr. Grant proposed to picnic in 
the upper floors of the hotel, and keep an eye on every- 
thing, while Carrie and Florence were to be given a 
holiday. 

Before she left, Lady Emily sent for Jill and Bunkle, 
and thanked them for recovering her jewels. 

‘“‘T suppose I’ll have to keep my door locked at night, 
when I come back here,”’ she said. “‘ Though it will be a 
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horrid nuisance having to get out of bed and unlock it 
before my tea comes in the morning.”’ 7 

She gave Bunkle an envelope, which, when he opened 
it, he found contained a five-pound note ; and to Jill she 
gave a very charming little old paste brooch in the 

form of a true-lover’s knot. 

So the morning flashed past, and by lunch-time all 
the guests had gone, and the manager and his staff were 
able to sit down together to a scratch lunch in what 
had been Lady Emily’s sitting-room. During the meal 
Bunkle had to explain exactly how and why he had 
come to work at Blue Boys, and when he had finished 
Mr. Grant asked kindly, ““ What are you going to do 
now, then? You're welcome to stay here until you go 
back to school, if you like, though I’m afraid it’s 
going to be very uncomfortable without any heating, etc.”’ 

“That’s awfully kind of you,” said Jill, before 
Bunkle had time to reply. “‘ But I’ve decided to take 
my brother down to our home in Hampshire tomorrow. 
I don’t think there’ll be any work for me to do at the 
office, while Miss Beavis is ill, and after all if it was I 
who had got ‘flu they’d have to do without me. I feel 
that with so much illness about, I’d rather we were 
both at home, where the Doctor and everyone would 
rally round if either of us got it.”’ 

“YT think you’re very wise,’’ agreed Mr. Grant. 
“Well, I must remember to give William his wages 
before you go. But what about tonight : aa 

“We're going up to Hedges, sir,’’ said Bunkle. 
“We've rung up Mrs. Bryant and told her what’s 
happened, and she’s absolutely longing to hear all the 
details ; because, after all, she’s been sort of in on it 
since the beginning. She and Edith aren’t actually 
going off for their holiday until tomorrow, so she said 
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we could spend the night with them and all go into 
the station together in the morning. The only thing is, 
what about my bike? There’s no hope of getting i 
away with me, is there ? ”’ 

Mr. Grant shook his head. 

“ Absolutely none, I’m afraid,’’ he said. ‘‘ But as 
soon as the water goes down a bit I’ll get it packed up 
and sent up to London, or anywhere else you want if 
you'll let me know the address.” 

In the afternoon two boatmen with punts came to 
fetch Bunkle and Jill, and Florence and Carrie ; and 
when they got to the higher ground which was clear of 
water they found the taxis they had ordered waiting 
for them. 

“I’m sorry we didn’t manage to drop Bimbo’s bags 
into the water, when he was going away this morning ! ”’ 
said Bunkle with a grin. ‘ He stuck to them like wax. 
I rather think he was a bit suspicious of me! I wish I’d 
been able to stay the full fortnight. I hadn’t neazly 
done with that black Slug !”’ 

But Carrie didn’t grin back at him, and as she 
climbed into the taxi after Florence, Bunkle saw with 
dismay that her eyes were full of tears. 

“Here, cheer up !’’ he said. “‘ If Bimbo comes back 
and is beastly to you again, just you tell him where he 
gets off. And I’ll write and tell Mr. Grant just how the 
ice-pudding really got spilt and just why I did it. 
And look here,’’ he went on, jumping on to the step of 
the taxi, and thrusting the envelope Lady Emily had 
given him into her hand, “‘ take this and have your hair 
permed, there’s a good girl.”’ 

He dropped off the running-board and before Carrie 
had time to reply the driver had slammed in his gears 
and driven off. 
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“That was nice of you, Bunkle,” said fill 
approvingly. ‘‘ Carrie would look tons prettier if her 
hair was nicely done, and that fiver will mean a lot to 
her. Come on! We mustn't keep our taxi-man 
waiting.”’ 

Bunkle got in slowly. 

“It’s funny, isn’t it, how God makes things work,” 
he observed. 

““ How do you mean? asked Jill. 

“Well, all the big and exciting things generally 
seem to start with something little and dull,’’ Bunkle 
said thoughtfully. ‘‘ You see, if Mummy hadn’t for- 
gotten to pay the laundry bill none of this would ever 
have happened. I say, I hope Mrs. Bryant’s done some 
baking today. I’m absolutely starving !”’ 

“ Bunkle, you can’t be!”’ said Jill. ‘‘ You’ve only 
just had lunch.” 

Bunkle raised his eyebrows. 

“ What’s that got to do with it ?”’ he said. 


THE END 
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